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Teachers (College 
RECORD 


November, 1928 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Tue Third General Session of the National Conference on Education, held at 
Teachers College April 10 and 11, 1928, was devoted to the topic, “Responsibilities of 
Higher Educational Institutions for the Development of American Education.” 
Professor William C. Bagley, of Teachers College, presided as chairman of this 
Session. The following addresses by President Lotus D. Coffman, Dean Annie W. 
Goodrich, and President George W. Frasier were given at that time. Dr. Coffman 
considered the problem in its relation to the changing industrial and economic life 
of to-day; Miss Goodrich contributed a socialized interpretation of the aims of 
higher education; and Dr. Frasier approached the subject from the contrasting 
points of view of the liberal arts college and the professional school of education.— 
Epitor. 


I 
Appress By LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


President, University of Minnesota 


Y HIGHER institutions of learning I understand the topic to 
mean the colleges and universities, and by American education 
I understand the topic to mean the public schools of this country. 
Practically all types of higher institutions of learning, privately en- 
dowed or tax-supported, have been interested in the development of 
the public schools, for the reason that the colleges and universities 
have depended largely upon the public schools for their students. The 
89 
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articulation of the privately endowed institutions with the public 
schools has been less intimate than that of the state universities. In 
the early days they frequently admitted students with no training 
other than that received at home or by tutors. In more recent years 
they have maintained a system of entrance examinations, or some 
other type of selective agency, while the state universities, because 
they have considered themselves as parts of the general scheme of 
public education, have maintained wide open doors for all the gradu- 
ates of the public schools who wished to attempt a higher education. 

The fact that the colleges and universities have occupied what they 
have pleased to call the higher realms of education, has, in not a 
few cases, produced an air of superiority and aloofness in their 
relation to the “lower” schools. And that feeling, I fear, has not 
entirely disappeared from their ranks. Indeed, there is considerable 
evidence that it is increasing in some quarters, for the criticism of the 
public schools is active, severe, and voluminous. The claim is made 
that they are poorly organized and poorly taught, that they are 
diffusive rather than thorough, wasteful rather than efficient, and 
withal incompetent for the task they are supposed to perform. These 
criticisms come pretty largely from those who reside in these “higher 
spheres” of thought. In some instances certainly they offer stones 
when bread would be more in order. It is not sufficient for one to 
seek the higher altitudes of purified thought and there to purge his 
mind of responsibility for a situation which he or his institution has 
aided in creating. Responsibility cannot be shed simply by one’s 
absolving himself from it. 

Fortunately we are living in an era when we soon ask for evidence, 
for facts to support contentions. It is so in this case. We want to 
know the facts about the schools. The colleges have trained teachers 
for them, written textbooks for them, advised them concerning their 
curricula, their modes of discipline, their forms of organization, their 
administrative procedures, and in many other ways sought to improve 
them. Harsh criticism by the colleges now must reflect back upon 
themselves. 

But colleges missed the mark when they looked upon the public 
schools merely as preparatory to college. At this point diverging 
philosophies came into conflict: one represented by public opinion and 
the other represented by university opinion. The public recognized 
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the school as an agent of the community and of the state, while the 
college thought of it as a lower and subordinate institution. ‘The 
public supported the school in the interest of the common welfare; 
the college thought of it as a feeder. While the colleges were writ- 
ing textbooks and training teachers, the public lengthened the school 
year and introduced all sorts of subjects designed to train students 
vocationally, to instruct them in matters of health and in civic 
and social responsibilities. While the colleges were attempting to 
mold the schools according to comparatively static and traditional 
programs, the public schools dared to break with tradition, to try new 
methods, to ‘‘psychologize” materials. While the colleges imposed 
formal requirements, prescribed units, and “logical’’ procedures, 
American education became public education in a real sense. It re- 
fused to acknowledge the dominion of the college. Democratic in 
origin and in purpose, quickly responsive to public need, essentially 
progressive in nature, it sought to serve the free people who created 
and who maintain it. It now accepts the philosophy, inherent in 
American thought, that the safety and progressive development of 
the fundamental institutions of democratic America depend upon a 
high level of trained intelligence among all the people and that each 
individual is entitled to that educational opportunity which corre- 
sponds to his ability and power of achievement. 

The college by reason of its exclusiveness and isolation has not 
responded so readily to social need as has the public school. Medie- 
val in origin and essentially conservative in nature, it has been slow 
to change. It modifies its practices slowly, and usually only under 
pressure. 

It is obvious that there is virtue in both of these points of view. 
Each serves as a check upon the other. The pathway of progress lies 
in between: it is uneven and irregular; sometimes difficult to discern, 
at other times, broad and conspicuous. In searching for that path- 
way let us remember that the college is not wholly conservative, nor 
the public school wholly progressive. I am talking in terms of em- 
phasis rather than in terms of inclusiveness. 

Democratic society has insisted on the school offering training in 
many lines, and it has provided the funds for it. Each succeeding 
lower economic level of society demanded for its children the educa- 
tional privileges possessed by the children of the higher economic 
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levels. With the extension of the right of suffrage, there was a corre- 
sponding extension and expansion of public education. In other 
words, public education became universal because the people insisted 
on equal educational rights for all and special privileges for none. 
Right or wrong that is the dominant American philosophy with re- 
gard to education. We have staked the future of our country upon 
it. And we still believe in it. 

Of course, there could have been only one outcome of such a 
philosophy and that was more students. Soon vast numbers, in in- 
clination and training quite unlike those who had been in college a 
generation before, were clamoring at the doors of the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. At first these were welcomed and the college 
authorities pointed to the increased registration as a measure of their 
success. Later and more recently they have looked upon these larger 
members as a menace and have sought by numerous devices to prevent 
them from entering or to dismiss them soon thereafter. The imme- 
diate effect of this new policy has been to raise into relief again and 
with added emphasis the whole question of the purpose of American 
education. Higher education has been responsible for raising the 
issue, and in my judgment must be responsible for an answer to it 
which will satisfy American public opinion. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the public schools have 
been venturesome; they have not been content to follow blindly the 
leadership of the colleges. ‘They have dared to think for themselves 
and to initiate their own programs. They have dared to expand and 
to modify their programs even though the expansion and the modifica- 
tion did not conform to the requirements which were handed down 
from above. This independence of thought and of action has been 
a great source of strength to them in their local communities, but it 
has widened the gap between them and the colleges rather than in- 
creased articulation with the colleges. ‘The public schools have been 
unwilling to measure their achievements wholly in terms of so many 
units of something or other. They have set up programs adjusted 
to the aptitudes and choices of the students, particularly in the field 
of secondary education. They have not measured their success by 
the number they have excluded but rather by the number they have 
directed into useful channels. 

It would be the sheerest folly to maintain that the public schools 
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have been wholly right and the universities wholly wrong or that the 
universities have been entirely right and the public school entirely 
wrong with respect to this development. The truth must lie some- 
where in between. It is obvious that both of these types of institu- 
tions will continue to exist and that some coéperation between them 
is inevitable. As has already been intimated the practical question is, 
What shall be the nature of this coéperation and how can it be made 
as effective as possible? 

To increase the effectiveness of this relationship one thing clearly 
must be recognized and that is that neither the public schools nor 
the universities can support a detached point of view with regard to 
the other. Both must recognize their common function and both 
must appreciate the fact that the old order changeth, that the schools 
of yesterday do not fit for to-day and that the schools of to-day will 
not train for to-morrow. ‘The colleges and universities must recog- 
nize and appraise more highly than they do at present the public serv- 
ice function of the public schools and the public schools must with 
equal fairness recognize the importance of training the talented and 
the gifted for the higher fields of service. 

The arguments favoring the establishment and the maintenance of 
the public schools are as potent to-day as they ever were, but the 
conditions of life for which the schools are supposed to train are 
being transformed by forces so silent and yet powerful in nature that 
we are scarcely conscious of what is actually taking place. 

The older generation knows that the education which served it will 
not serve to-day. It knows that life is swifter, that its contacts are 
made over wider areas, that competition is keener and severer, and 
that the problems of politics, of commerce, of business, of educa- 
tion, of religion are increasing in number and in difficulty. It surveys 
the social horizon not so much for an explanation of the swift-moving 
currents of changing life as for a solution of the problems which they 
create. In searching for remedies, however, it is necessary to look 
for causes. 

A generation ago life was relatively simple and its problems easy 
of solution. Now it is complex and its problems difficult of solution. 
Then a simple curriculum of reading, writing, and arithmetic suf- 
ficed; now a complex one is required. Then there were a few thought 
or reflective subjects; now the presence of many expressive subjects 
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constitutes one of the tests of the schools’ socializing power. Then 
method was based upon trial and error; now upon science. Changes 
in the schools are the laggard indications of a changing social order. 
And how seldom do we pause to note that the spirit of the schools 
is but a reflection of the Zeitgeist of the period. How rarely do we 
pause and take stock of the changes that are occurring in the social 
order round about us. And yet it is only by noting these that we can 
comprehend the problems and the philosophy of American educa- 
tion. Perhaps a hasty glimpse at some of these changes may help to 
clarify our thinking. 

Less than forty years ago the lad residing in the country village 
had abundant opportunity for the exercise of initiative; now that 
opportunity is gone, for all across the prairies the small towns are 
vanishing like ghosts in the night. In the place of the country store 
there has come the chain store; in the place of the country doctor, 
there is now the specialist who resides in the city. The bank is 
tributary to a great system of banks which reaches into one or more 
of the great economic centers of the country. Even the creamery 
is a part of a corporation which extends into remote parts of the 
country. The people who reside in the community no longer trade 
there. With good roads and the automobile available, they think 
nothing of driving to the city fifty or a hundred miles away to do 
their shopping. There is little or nothing left of the old town; youth 
will not stay there; the spirit which made it is dead or dying; the 
inventiveness of the generations that built the community is vanishing 
with its builders; the youth born and bred there has lost much of 
the power of self-entertainment; something seems to be passing out 
of the life of America and that something is the thing that did much 
to make America. 

What are we substituting for the initiative and independence of the 
individual which were so stimulated by the local pride of the com- 
munity? We are substituting a long-term apprenticeship in business, 
not for all, but for thousands and thousands of the youth of to-day. 
The youth finds it is more and more difficult to establish a business 
of his own, the success of which depends upon his own enterprise and 
initiative. Now he finds it necessary to secure employment in the 
great mercantile or manufacturing establishments, or a public service 
corporation, or a chain store, or some other institution of a highly 
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organized and diversified character. The duties of the first position 
are simple in character but he finds soon after he has been employed 
that someone has been there ahead of him and that all of the expe- 
riences that it is possible for him to have, this person has had and 
recorded. He is expected to do the work in accordance with the 
written or printed instructions and to file his reports as the pre- 
scriptions indicate. When he has become sufficiently habituated to 
the routine of the position, he is advanced to another position which 
is progressively more difficult than the first but in which the work 
like the first is essentially routine in character. Step by step, usually 
through long years of experience, the youth advances from one stage 
to another, becoming more and more highly trained and more and 
more proficient in the routine performance of his work. He is not 
expected to make mistakes and to profit by them as the youth of a 
generation ago did. He is expected to acquire protection, to do as 
he is told to do and in the way in which the prescriptions indicate; 
he checks in by the clock and he checks out by the clock. When one 
remembers that this youth is typical of tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of others, he cannot help reflecting on what this type of life 
must mean eventually for our social order. It means that thousands 
are acquiring docility of mind where once there was mental alert- 
ness born of initiative and independence. 

The controlling motive of these great organizations is the payment 
of dividends. The individual who works for them all too frequently 
bears an impersonal relation to those in control, for they are far re- 
moved from him. ‘To them he is not known by name, nor as an indi- 
vidual, but the statistics of his office are checked at regular 
periodic intervals for the purpose of determining whether the net 
revenue is holding its own or is increasing. All this is done in 
the name of the modern god before whom we bow—the god of 
efficiency. 

This industrialization of business has invaded practically every 
phase of human life. One observes it entering the practice of medi- 
cine, for more doctors rather than fewer are being placed on salaries; 
one finds it entering the field of law, for great corporations of law 
are coming into existence here and there; he finds it even entering 
the field of agriculture where large-scale farming by tenants who are 
employees is being advocated; he finds it everywhere. 
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While these great corporations and organizations are growing fat 
and their powers and influence are increasing, what is happening to 
those who are in their employ? One thing seems certain; they are 
in considerable danger of developing a clerical type of mind which 
will have less and less interest in personal improvement, less and less 
concern about the business in which it is engaged, which thinks more 
about a day’s work as calling for so much salary than about a 
day’s work as affording so much of opportunity for advance- 
ment and growth. With the increasing tendency of corporations to 
desire training to fit individuals into occupational niches, thus closing 
the road to promotion to them, one cannot avoid the fear that we 
are facing the prospect of a docile and unthinking proletariat. 

It must be obvious, of course, that this generation will not give 
up the products of science, that it will not relinquish the conveniences 
that science has brought into the household and into all the fields 
that minister to its comfort; so that now we face the dilemma of 
trying to preserve something of the initiative which built America 
and at the same time something of that efficiency which has increased 
our resources, our comforts, and conveniences. 

We know that life is being transformed before our very eyes. We 
profit by it, but we do not understand it, and there is no social philoso- 
pher to point the way out. The slow-moving columns of humanity 
march to the step of science and industry without knowing where such 
leadership is taking them. New inventions and increased business 
are praised on every hand because they mean more wealth. Ap- 
parently no one is willing to accept the assumption that science may 
develop to such a point that society may become the victim of its own 
achievements. And yet we are faced on every hand with increased 
unemployment due to the introduction of new and improved ma- 
chinery. One machine now does the work of many men. It is so in 
every trade and industry, even agriculture. How those who are 
driven out of work, and often skilled work, too, because of the intro- 
duction of machines, are to be absorbed in productive work, is still 
an unsolved problem. Hitherto we have trusted to chance and 
Providence to provide; now it looks as if we must assume some re- 
sponsibility for the situation ourselves. Surely higher education must 
help to find the way, and the public schools must do much to train 
our people to follow the way when it is found. No greater problem 
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than this is likely to arise to challenge the educational statesmanship 
of our times. 

Thus far I have confined my attention to sketching changes occur- 
ring in the industrial world. These largely affect intellectual develop- 
ment. Changes in other aspects of life are quite as fundamental and 
as far-reaching in their significance. Take morals, for example. The 
battle-cries of conscience, which thrilled us a generation ago, are no 
longer sufficient. Old forms of security can no longer be trusted. 
Fresh social parasites have been let in upon us. New social puritans 
must be born and trained to solve the problems of this age. 

We have long known that new civic standards are required. The 
evidences of a lack of civic responsibility are to be found on every 
hand. The most obvious evidence of it is found in the fact that in 
this presumably enlightened country only about fifty per cent of the 
voters express their judgment even at presidential elections. In spite 
of the fact that the American schools, the greatest experiment in 
democracy the world has ever seen, have been providing education 
for approximately all the youth of the country for nearly two genera- 
tions now, we are ignorant and uninformed on political matters and 
slothful in the discharge of our duties as citizens. The American vice 
is that of letting other people, particularly those working in the fields 
of politics and morals, do our work for us, while we sit around and 
complain about the manner in which they do it. This circle of indif- 
ference works havoc with the public mind. We have become hard- 
ened toward corruption in public life or we have settled into a con- 
scious state of helplessness. When it is exposed we are caught in a 
tidal wave of condemnation, but the wave is purely emotional. It 
seldom makes a difference in our conduct. We cry out with vigor 
against paternalism in government only to accept it with equanimity 
if it seems to serve our special interests. We inveigh against fanati- 
cal attempts to enact into mandatory law group prejudices only to 
accept such legislation if it serves our particular ends. When sovietism 
invades legislative halls we hold up our hands in consternation only 
to accept it when it ministers to our class. We may evade all of 
these responsibilities but we do so at the price of losing some of 
our most precious legacies. 

There are those who say that there were never so many deflections 
from rectitude, so much positive immorality and criminality as to-day. 
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They then use this as an indictment of youth and of education. 
If the schools are debasing a generation in ethical ideals and 
moral conduct, then they should be destroyed. But what are 
the facts? Are the schools making these troublesome social situa- 
tions, or are they merely trying to cope with them? Clearly the 
world of to-day is different from that of thirty or forty years ago. 
Then we had no automobiles, no wireless, no moving pictures, no 
aeroplanes, no radio, few electrical appliances. The eight-hour labor 
law was not general and it was practically unheard of for women. 
There was no woman’s suffrage and few women’s clubs. Music had 
not been invaded by jazz, and the literature and drama of the day 
were not devoted to sex exploitation. 

Mrs. Susan Dorsey, the superintendent of the Los Angeles schools, 
a woman of penetrating judgment, writing upon this very matter 
says, ‘‘For the most part, it was a clean-hearted America, troubled 
greatly about the saloon and the liquor traffic and exceedingly anxious 
about every source of moral contamination to youth; it was waging 
battle royal against certain questionable pictures enclosed in packages 
of cigarettes and objectionable depictions of the feminine form on 
billboards; a world in which woman’s dress was hideous, I grant you, 
but sufficient; and withal, a world which held strictly to standards of 
réserve in feminine matters.” 

America to-day is nothing like that. The problems of character 
training are as different from those of forty years ago as night from 
day. As Mrs. Dorsey says, “All through the movies, the drama, 
fiction, and magazines, we find little of that interpretation of those 
human emotions which have at all times nerved the hearts and 
steadied the hands of men and women to deeds of courage or heroism, 
which have found expression in acts of justice and mercy, those emo- 
tions which are embodied in the noblest works of art and the greatest 
institutions of human society—alas, much of our art and literature 
seems to have lost its cunning and, instead of live coals of clean- 
hearted human life and aspirations, it offers youth the burnt-out 
embers of sensuality and passion.” 

The fault is not with the youth of our generation; the fault is with 
the times. Our mode of life is essentially insurgent, centrifugal, and 
romantic. There can be no doubt that many of the ideals, standards 
of action, and forms of procedure which our clear-sighted forefathers 
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advocated as a measure of safety for the nation have grown dim, 
and we are faced with a summons to clear thinking and self-discipline 
such as we never experienced before. 

The practical question which we do not propose to lose sight of 
wholly in this discussion is, What bearing do these changes have upon 
the responsibility of higher institutions of learning for the develop- 
ment of American education? We are not yet very sure of the 
answer to that question, although the answer is becoming reasonably 
clear. Certain things are happening, which will help to make the 
answer still clearer. One of these things is the great influx of 
students into the public schools and into the higher institutions of 
learning. ‘This is due, in my opinion, largely to the fact that expand- 
ing machinery, loss of employment for thousands, the closing of many 
small business concerns, the absorption of many in the great corpora- 
tions, the spread of the chain store, the decadence of many local 
communities, the standardization of the industrial output,—the older 
generation observing these changes and not knowing what to do, has 
sent its children to school in increasing thousands, hoping thus to 
provide for them preparation to face this changing order. If this 
is true, our responsibility becomes quite clear. 

The majority of the students in colleges are not there because they 
expect to become great leaders. They are there because they hope to 
be trained for something useful in life. That sets the college its 
major task. If the colleges fail to provide them with this training, 
other types of schools will be established that will provide it. 

American society wishes to maintain a certain standard of living, 
the present at least and a better one, if possible; it wishes to enjoy 
the fruits of science and of organized industry; it wishes to preserve 
opportunity for initiative in fair measure; and it is looking to educa- 
tion to point the way out. 

American society will not be satisfied with the reconcilement of 
the conflict between opportunity and efficiency; it desires a program 
of education consonant with the social and political problems of the 
times; it demands a new set of moral values and an acceptance of 
moral responsibility. It declares that in a constitutional and repre- 
sentative government safety lies in the character of its citizens, in 
their willingness to accept responsibility, as well as in their trained 
intelligence and occupational opportunities. The great ethical values 
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of the race, its great social inheritances, are found not in wealth, in 
efficient industrial organization, in well-distributed opportunity, or 
in political liberty, but in spiritual relationships which should guide us 
in ways of tolerance and good will. 

It is my candid opinion that the time has now come when the 
higher institutions of learning of this country need to assume a new 
responsibility with reference to the development of American educa- 
tion. Hitherto they have concerned themselves with training teach- 
ers and with all sorts of research relating to the public schools. 
These functions are necessary and must be continued. The heaviest 
responsibility which the higher institutions face is that of interpreting 
these changing forces of life. This interpretation obviously will 
call for a modified point of view and a progressive program of 
education. It will call for a program which will serve on the one 
hand as an antidote for the industrialization of life and which will 
on the other hand give the student, according to his capacities, such 
training as will enable him to achieve a reasonable measure of success 
in the industrial order. It will call for a program which trains 
one to be cosmopolitan and catholic in his point of view. It will 
call for a program which emphasizes sacrifice, renunciation, and duty 
rather than pleasure, satisfaction, and self-gratification, and it will 
call upon all the agencies of life to work to this end. In other 
words, the great responsibility of higher education is that of assisting 
the American people in understanding shifting currents of the times 
and in organizing an educational program which will best serve 
human nature, both youth and adults, in the light of these changes. 
The gravest responsibility of higher education is not that of de- 
termining how much a building costs, how many years of training a 
teacher needs, or how rapidly the children should progress; it is 
understanding life, and in the light of that understanding organizing 
a curriculum which will orient the students into that life and which 
will train them to be citizens as well as workers in a republic. In 
other words, the responsibility of higher institutions for American 
education is what it has always been; it is the responsibility of joining 
with the public schools in defining the philosophy of living in these 
modern times and of reinterpreting and readjusting the program of 
education for the masses in harmony with it. 
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Appress By ANNIE W. GOODRICH 
Dean, School of Nursing, Yale University 


O venture from the level of a field of life activity, the social 

significance of which seems but in the dawning, to discuss the 
question upon which I have the honor to address you would seem 
amazingly inept were it not for the conation implicit in the very 
invitation. How profoundly impressive, how reassuring, in an age 
that calls loudly for reassurance, are these institutions of higher educa- 
tion, ever increasing in number, in scope, in student population, in 
material wealth, in brain power, in output of findings bearing upon the 
program and problems of life! How also in keeping with the 
scientific bias of the age is their self-scrutiny to determine whether 
as inherited expressions of an expiring aristocracy they are, true to 
type, held as safe-deposit vaults of treasures of incalculable value 
available to the chosen few, best exemplified by the recluse savant 
who needs but the academic gown to find his portrait in Watts’ mas- 
terpiece, “‘For He Had Great Possessions.” Or whether, true to the 
ideals of a democracy, they are serving as power houses for the 
constructive and creative forces of the new world. 

If the latter be their desired function, two great achievements to 
this end must be accorded them. ‘They have attracted more cus- 
tomers than they can serve; and they have also found a way of 
life that is captivating the imagination of the adolescent and provid- 
ing a surcease from fears of advancing age to the retiring generations. 

But the oft-repeated question, Is it advisable that so many young 
people should seek a college education? rather than, How can we 
utilize to the nth degree the opportunity to substitute directed for 
undirected energy through the increasing numbers entering colleges? 
gives pause for thought and suggests the question, What are the 
objectives of higher education? 

Upon the answer depends in no small measure whether the first or 
second interpretation of the function of the university be accepted. 
If the latter, I am inclined to think that there must be as well as a 
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review of objectives, a reévaluation of life activities, new emphasis, 
beginning in the kindergarten through the entire gamut of educational 
experience, and finally, with apologies to Mr. Bertrand Russell for 
this application of his definition, the replacement of “the classical 
treatment which adheres to the law and modifies the quantity by the 
relativity treatment which adheres to the physical quantity and modi- 
fies the law.” 

The educated man under the classical treatment, I presume, would 
be defined as a person well versed in the humanities. But under the 
relativity treatment he should be well versed in the integrities. To 
be schooled in a materialistic integrity is indeed a good thing for it 
forces a consideration of the rights of others. To this integrity 
civilization responded early and strongly—to wit, the eighth and 
tenth commandments, and the vast body of matter defined as law 
concerned mainly with materialistic things. Pursued to a logical 
conclusion, however, it reveals, first, that only the fruit of our own 
effort can we justly claim as our own; and furthermore, that even our 
own effort is so inextricably and increasingly bound up in the efforts 
and achievements of others, past and present, that we are forced 
to acknowledge, if there is any truth in us, 


Each of us limitless, each of us inevitable, 

Each of us with his or her place upon the earth, 
Each of us allowed the eternal purports of the earth, 
Each of us here as divinely as any is here. 


But there is a second and higher integrity, the intellectual integrity. 
Intellectual integrity forbids that the payment of tuition fees permits 
the absorption of the product of other minds in these or other times 
for mere personal satisfaction, demanding rather that knowledge 
so absorbed shall take ever new form through new minds and so 
re-created add to the store of human thought. 

And there is a third, and the highest reach of man, a spiritual 
integrity forced upon us through the opening of the doors of knowl- 
edge. ‘‘Because she knew,” some one has said concerning Florence 
Nightingale. Because we to-day know the changes which have been 
effected by even the simplest direction in hygienic methods of living 
and through the science of nutrition, because we know that on the 
shelves of the libraries—those great treasure houses of human thought 
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—and in the laboratories of the twentieth century alchemist there 
is knowledge which, if applied, could transform the world, we are 
untrue to ourselves and to the light that directed us if we do not 
seek to further these ends. 

“Unconsciously, of course,” says Mr. H. G. Wells, “every true 
artist, every philosopher, every scientific investigator so far as his 
art or thought went, has always gotten out of himself, has forgotten 
his personal interest and become man thinking for the whole race.” 

If there is a weakness in the college it is its failure, having found 
a way of life which appeals to youth, that the graduate is turned 
back again into life itself unprepared for and often uninterested in 
the very attack through which alone changes can be effected, or 
personal fame (if that is the desired objective) be achieved. 

In the field with which I am connected, but to which the college 
graduate has not as yet been attracted in any appreciable numbers it 
is constantly asserted by educators, professional workers, and the 
public at large that the function of college women, should they enter 
the field, will be as leaders, administrators, teachers, etc. Not once 
do I recall the suggestion that through their rich content of educa- 
tion their contribution might bear directly and effectively upon nurs- 
ing as such. While these young college graduates themselves not 
infrequently give evidence of a similar point of view, indicating with 
a genuine, even humble, desire to make good, that only through rapid 
advancement should they feel themselves successful, since leadership 
was expected of them. Into, out of, over all, is their slogan. 

Defining genius as ‘complete objectivity’ and it has been so de- 
fined, the question arises in this urge to create leaders as to whether 
there is not a wrong emphasis placed on the study of genius, leader- 
ship, heroes and the like. Analysis of genius as a piece of research in 
psychology, in biochemistry for the production of more of the type, 
Yes. But for the purpose of producing through the individual student 
a replica, a thousand times No. If the desired end is the develop- 
ment to their higher capacities of unique personalities, individual 
expression should be encouraged; not imitation which creates false 
measurements,—measurements based on a competitive system, or as 
Mr. Tawney better terms it, our acquisitive society. 

The lure of the college should not be that it is an easy rapid road 
to leadership or remunerative posts, but rather that here should be 
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effectively directed that most energizing of all urges, the desire to 
attack and master, be the project what it may. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone can escape the lesson down 
through the ages of the continual emergence of the fine and beauti- 
ful from the sordid, degraded, and repulsive elements of nature. It 
is indeed an important lesson to be early inculcated that differences 
do not imply inferiority, but more important still is this possibility 
of the transformation of the ugly and undesirable into the beautiful 
and useful. In this country that can claim Burbank as her son we 
have constantly before us this miracle. Had we but the wisdom to 
apply to the cultivation of human life the methods that he pursued 
and which have produced such marvelous changes in fruit and flower, 
we might be a different nation to-day. 

If anything should produce originality and initiative-it is a liberal 
education, and it has been indicated to us by our great psychologist, 
Dr. Thorndike, that this is a fact. But to make the objective leader- 
ship rather than an effective participation in constructive and creative 
projects is not only to hinder the growth and development of the 
world’s work but to defeat the attainment of the very objective itself. 

The roots of any life enterprise are the workers in action, and upon 
the soil in which they find their growth depends the quality and 
quantity of their production. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

It is not infrequently asserted as one of the values of college that 
it is a microcosm. The college life, preéminently that of the faculty, 
does indeed present the ideal community. This statement can stand 
very close analysis. It is difficult to think of any other unit or group 
of society, the philosophy or tenets of whose members are in such 
consistent accord with their daily life. They are proverbially indif- 
ferent to material riches, except in so far as they further their project. 
The beauty of their environment and their wealth as expressed in 
libraries and laboratories may be shared equally by ail. But from 
the students’ standpoint if by a microcosm is meant a typical com- 
munity, I should say a pellucid pond on a highly cultivated estate as 
nearly typifies a body of water of similar dimensions in a jungle. 

And this perhaps accounts for the tendency of the product of the 
college to select fields of occupation of the armchair type, or that 
give promise through large emoluments of an early withdrawal from 
a physical output. 
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In the light of genius as complete objectivity let us consider certain 
impressive figures on this continent to-day. Lindbergh, for instance, 
“Half angel and half bird, and all a wonder and a wild desire,”— 
cast from the mold of the great Leonardo da Vinci, of whom he has 
probably read little and thought less. 

Margaret Sanger, who has faced contempt, obloquy, and prison for 
an idea—birth control—of which it will be written in the not distant 
future that it struck at the very roots of war. At that time also 
attention may be called to the crass brutality of an age that character- 
izing itself as scientific permitted the creation of children who through 
inheritance and environment, according to the authoritative findings 
of the day, were predestined to tread the road leading to the alms- 
house, the institutions for mental defectives, the penal institutions, 
or even to the gallows. 

Consider Henry Ford. Is he the product of a university? Yet 
what has this man done? He has taken a factory; he has taken a 
mine; he has taken a lumber camp; he has taken a railroad. And 
with each he has made a demonstration of vital social significance; 
namely, that they can be made to produce a fortune of astounding 
proportions, with reasonable hours and a wage that insures to the 
worker decent living conditions. Through the production of a ma- 
chine that has made the world ring with laughter, he has made a con- 
tribution to education difficult to evaluate, and has converted the 
public mirth into a publicity means for the furtherance of his project. 
He has opened the beauty of the earth and sky and sea to the tene- 
ment dwellers, providing thereby a substitute, the only one that I 
know of, for the saloon, and has immeasurably furthered social inter- 
course in the isolated stretches, according to psychiatrists the fruitful 
soil for the production of insanity. (At one time it was stated that 
the majority of women patients in the mental hospitals in New 
England were from the isolated farms. ) 

I am aware that my apparent ignorance of the sinister influence 
of repetitive work is arising in the minds of the audience. My reply 
is that I have yet to find any way of escape from the deadly monotony 
of the required repetitive procedures of daily life except through an 
enriched mind combined with a high order of technical skill and 
dexterity. I am not attempting, however, to discuss certain aspects 
of Mr. Ford’s achievements. I am considering Mr. Ford as an 
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example of complete objectivity, and as a research worker in a field 
of the most vital importance to humanity, and indicating that this 
piece of research is being carried on outside rather than inside our 
great universities, and through an industry of gigantic proportions. 

In this connection it is interesting to read in a recent issue of the 
Yale Daily News that, in competition for the Yale industrial prize, 


Shortly - ‘ter the close of this semester a group will leave for the Ford plant, 
whee they are to be employed as common workmen. For two months they 
will study the condition and needs of the American laborer. They will have 
ample time to examine the psychology of the working force, and will be 
in such a position that they will have the intimate contact necessary to study 
the problem of relations between capital and labor. 


From this increasing tendency to relate students to life situations 
much, I am sure, may be hoped; perhaps it will lead to the solution 
of such anachronisms as the following: 


There are certain obvious conditions of modern life [writes a governmental 
authority] which both the school and business must recognize. We are living 
in an age of great material prosperity. Nothing like it has ever been known 
in the history of the world. All of us, old and young, are lured by prospects 
of ease and pleasure, made possible through the inventions of the age. 


Yet at this time the daily papers present an unemployment problem 
which is indicated as representing one-tenth of the population of this 
nation. They do not discuss the ratio of children nor the effect upon 
these children of this situation. They present the problem of the 
coal mines in the states of Ohio and Pennsylvania, leaving to the 
imagination the picture of suffering womanhood, and a childhood 
mentally and physically scarred and deformed beyond any possible 
power of recovery—yet it is these children who will write the history 
of to-morrow. 

May I be acquitted of malice because of the profound importance 
of the subject under discussion if I find in the wording of the an- 
nouncement of the Yale project that serpent, the classical treatment, 
raising her vicious head: 


They are to be employed as common workmen. For two months they will 
study the condition and needs of the American laborer. They will have ample 
time to examine the psychology of the working force. (The italics are mine.) 


“And between the two there was a great gulf fixed.” 
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There is no question as to the value of what the college or univer- 
sity has to offer, and the greatest capitalists in the world are those 
who hold its keys. Upon their interpretation of the distribution and 
usage of this wealth depends in no small measure the part this con- 
tinent can or will play in the world-racking problems and crises already 
knocking at our doors. As a logical consequence of the invasion 
of the university by one life activity after another, business, journal- 
ism, industry, it is they who will determine whether the keynote 
shall be competition or coéperation, whether the question is capital or 
labor, or labor with capital, East or West, or East and West. 

I am not one who holds a brief for service as a motive, but rather 
as an evidence of success. For motive I find the complete answer 
in Mr. Dewey’s succinct definition of Art: “The union of joyful 
thought with the control of nature.” The depth and breadth of the 
significance of which it would be difficult to plumb, and through which 
the entire gamut of life experiences and activities may be conceived 
as art. 


Nursing in an art [said Florence Nightingale] and if it is to be made an 
art it requires as hard a preparation as any painter’s or sculptor’s work; for 
what is having to do with dead canvas or cold marble compared with having 
to do with the living body? 


An assertion of profound importance in the light of the increasing 
understanding of that psycho-physical entity called man. It has 
been quoted in commencement addresses to many hundreds of students 
who have already chosen nursing as a vocation, but I question if it 
has ever been brought to the attention of the students in a college 
of liberal arts. Yet what a field for scientific investigation, creative 
expression, and social service, for I need hardly reiterate the now 
accepted axiom that the greatest economic asset is the healthy citizen, 
or dilate upon the mosaic of means that the past fifty years have 
created in the attack upon the heavy incidence of physical and mental 
defect, and for the cultivation of a healthier and ipso facto higher 
civilization. 

It is a reasonable question whether the after all small unit of 
population accorded a liberal education in order that they may be 
prepared as leaders should experience the realities of life, that daily 
classroom of the masses, concurrently with their liberal education or 
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after the doors of the college have closed upon them. I am prepared 
to assert that never will the doors of the college close upon the 
dynamic personalities qualified for leadership, if the required attain- 
ment is that trinity of function (analysis, construction, exposition) 
aptly illustrated by Dr. Wilson, the behaviorist, as the ability to take 
the clock to pieces, to put it together, and to be articulate as to the 
method pursued. But I am not prepared to answer the question I 
have raised, nor is it necessary that I should. Colleges such as An- 
tioch are concerned through the efforts of highly qualified experts in 
forwarding exactly this project, and other educational institutions in 
perhaps less pronounced but fully as effective ways are experimenting 
along these lines. 

If Mr. Ford through the invention of an instrument of hitherto 
unknown precision has demonstrated that there is no incompatibility 
between quality and mass production, and that it pays to be humane, 
the machinery for the creation of such a utopian civilization as this 
indicates is possible is already well in motion on this continent, and 
preéminently in Teachers College, for we who have had the privilege 
of an association with this college can not have failed to grasp in 
some measure the implications of the program of education that has 
slowly but steadily emerged through the far-reaching vision, the deep 
insight, and the guiding hand of the master builder, Dean Russell, 
to whom it was given to create a new venture in university education, 
and who was destined thereby to revolutionize directly or indirectly 
the entire educational system. 

Whatever may have been the objectives of education deemed previ- 
ously of value, here every student has been continuously exposed 
to a curriculum through which the material things of life have indeed 
been sublimated to become spiritual, for subjected to the penetrating 
eye of science the simple procedures of life have assumed heretofore 
undreamed-of significance, and molded by the hand of art the hum- 
blest crafts have been beautified. 

To review the history of nursing education during the past twenty 
years is to gaze upon a picture of truly great achievement made pos- 
sible only through the opening of the doors of Teachers College to a 
vocation unrecognized in academic circles, and the credits of whose 
representatives it was in no way possible to reduce to academic terms. 
To enumerate those who have contributed to the advancement of this 
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new branch of education is to name authorities in nearly every sub- 
ject in the School of Education and of Practical Arts. From East 
to West, from North to South, in Europe, Asia and Africa, the net- 
work of their influence may be traced. There are few if any achieve- 
ments in the field of nursing, whether it be expressed as a university 
school, or as a health demonstration in a remote rural community, that 
do not bear the impression of Teachers College, and I am quite 
inadequately presenting the growth, development, and world-wide 
influence of one department only. 

What is the nursery school but the means through which the little 
child may be surrounded through its earliest and most impressionable 
months by experts in infant hygiene and child psychology, and the 
influence of these experts brought to bear on the most important 
factor in the child’s life, the mother ? 

What is the kindergarten but the release and happy expression of 
natural initiative and activity in contradistinction to the cramping, 
inhibiting results of the traditional method of child control and di- 
rection ? 

Here in this great university have been gathered together scientists 
and educators concerned to have their contribution bear upon human 
life in all its aspects. In the light of their achievements and in their 
increasing revelation of creative possibilities in their chosen field, 
the importance of the schools of agriculture or engineering pale, while 
the ancient schools of law, philosophy, and theology become but 
corollaries to the pure sciences, on call as it were in the antechamber 
of human relations. Words, let me add, that, like birds in their 
swift flight, evoke but faintly their profound significance. Nor does 
my characterization of the university as a power house convey any 
picture of its labyrinthian course or the immeasurable influence of its 
dynamic current. 

It is perhaps consistent that cities that have reproduced the ans 
of the old and materially handicapped civilizctions should also repro- 
duce the symbol of their highest spiritual reach, the cathedral. But 
even in the old world a changing social thought has reached out to a 
new interpretation, a new form of religious expression. 


Prouder than Milan’s statued spired cathedral, 
More picturesque than Rhenish castle-keeps, 
We plan even now to raise beyond them all 
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Thy great cathedral, sacred industry, 
No tomb, a keep for life. 


Rather in these great universities do we find the temples of the 
new world with its new social order. Here are flocking in ever 
increasing numbers to appease the age-old hunger for mental satis- 
faction the younger generations. Here permeating each life expres- 
sion as he deemed it should will be that force of which Havelock 
Ellis has written: 


Religion or the desire for the salvation of our souls, Art, or the desire for 
beautification, Science, or the search for the reasons of things—these conations 
of the mind, which are really three aspects of the same profound impulse, have 
been allowed to furrow each its own narrow separate channel, in alienation 
from the others, and so they have all been impeded in their greater function of 
fertilizing life. 

Here in this house of many mansions will be not memorialized but 
immortalized through the effective lives of countless hosts that great 
social leader of the western world, which is to say, exponent of 
economics, sociology, and jurisprudence, an authority let it never 
be forgotten who wrote once only, and that once in sand; 


But yet the will rolled onward like a wheel, 
In even motion by the love impelled 
That moves the sun in heaven and all the stars. 




















III 


Appress BY GEORGE W. FRASIER 
President, Colorado State Teachers College 


INTERPRET this subject to mean the responsibility of colleges 

for the development of education as we find it in our elementary 
and secondary schools. It is my purpose to discuss this subject, first, 
from the standpoint of liberal arts colleges, and second, from the 
standpoint of teachers colleges and professional schools of education. 
I further propose to discuss each group by asking first, What respon- 
sibility have they accepted in the past? and second, What responsi- 
bility should they accept for the future? 

Most of the early liberal arts colleges in America were estab- 
lished for religious purposes. Statements of this religious idea are 
to be found in most of the charters of these colonial institutions. 
Since the establishment of these original colleges, however, there 
have been developed many state, municipal, and private colleges and 
universities that were not established for religious purposes; and 
the early colleges have changed their points of view. So the spread 
of religion is not the basic motive behind the liberal arts college of 
to-day. 

I have attempted to find some contemporary statements of what 
the liberal arts colleges at the present time declare their purposes 
to be. The following may give the trend of the times. Each state- 
ment given below is set forth as a purpose by some liberal arts 
college: 


The college aims to provide opportunities for its students to secure a broad 


and liberal culture. 


The primary aim of the American arts college is to provide, through a 
course of four years, the fundamentals of a liberal education. 


The general function of the college of arts, literature, and science is to 
provide training for efficiency in labor for one’s self and for society and for 
the enjoyment of leisure by one’s self and in society. 


A good college education should teach a man those things which he will not 


need to use in after life by methods that he will need to use. 
111 
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The college of arts, philosophy and science express the abiding faith of 
the State in the value of a course of liberal studies as a preparation for life. 


I have considered a great many declarations of purposes, ambi- 
tions, and desires of liberal arts colleges. These statements are 
similar and the aims seem to be common in spite of the fact that they 
are stated in such general terms that it is quite difficult to understand 
what they mean. However, no liberal arts colleges seem to be 


interested in the future of public education for the masses. At least 





I can find no statement of purpose that could be interpreted to mean 
interest in lower schools and in those children who do not reach 
college. These colleges are busy developing the individual student 
to his capacity, largely so that he may enjoy life, and particularly 
his leisure time, to the fullest. I fail to find any way in which they 
look beyond the individual to the masses that their graduates may 
touch when they leave college.j, I am forced to conclude that the 
liberal arts colleges do not accept any responsibility for public educa- 
tion; it is evident, however, that they do have an effect on the schools. 
In the first place, many of their graduates become teachers in the 
senior high schools. In a large number of states they do this with 
almost no professional preparation for the job. It is evident, then, 
that they must take with them into high school the educational habits 
and attitudes acquired during their college years. This has given us 
many high schools that have much the same purpose for existence as 
liberal arts colleges. 7 In the second place, many high school gradu- 
ates enter these colleges as freshmen. The colleges prescribe the sub- 
jects that are necessary for entrance; hence these colleges are almost 
in complete control of high school curricula. The average high 
school student, as soon as he selects his college, takes those subjects 
that he must master to get into his chosen college. When you become 
conscious of the great load of dead material in the average high 
school curriculum, you will know that its only excuse for existence 
is the demands of the liberal arts college. 

In the early days this domination may have been a good thing for 
secondary education. It gave these schools higher standards than 
they might have had. It gave them an exactness of purpose. And 
so long as the secondary schools taught only the traditional courses in 
language, mathematics, and the like, they did no harm. But with 
the coming of the public high school, which was destined to be the 
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“people’s college,’ the situation changed materially. Here, then, 
we found an institution that had purposes and aims in addition to 
preparation for college. This marks the beginning of warfare be- 
tween the colleges and the schools for secondary education over cur- 
ricula and graduation requirements. 

Dr. David Snedden, in a recent article, referred to the liberal arts 
offering of the college preparatory work in our high school as only 
the “salt pork and rye bread of algebra, essay writing, English clas- 
sics, dry-as-dust ancient history, Latin, and pre-engineering chem- 
istry.” I should like to add to his statement that these subjects 
prepare for nothing in the world but college, and it takes a confirmed 
optimist to see how it does that. 

It is true, of course, that our metropolitan high schools have added 
to their activities many curricula that do not lead to college entrance, 
but it still remains true that for the bulk of our high school students 
these colleges have a pronounced and, to a large extent, a negative \ 
and bad influence on high school education. One is often led to 
wonder how long our public school men will stand for this domina- 
tion, particularly when one reads the educational literature for the 
past twenty years and notes the constant complaint and demand for 
reform. 

One reason, of course, why more reform has not taken place is 
that many high school principals are graduates of liberal arts colleges, 
and for this reason sanction the domination of these colleges over 
the high schools. In a recent study made at Stanford University 
255 principals out of 591 had never heard of the “‘seven cardinal 
principles of secondary education,” although they are to be found in 
practically every modern book on secondary education. It is small 
wonder that some of our high school principals find it easy to accept 
the status quo when they have no knowledge of the professional 
literature of their positions. Perhaps this will also help us to under- 
stand why we so often hear that this question has been settled with 
everyone happy and satisfied. 

It is interesting to pursue this subject a bit further and look into 
some of the requirements set up for high school graduation. To 
read the examination requirements of the college entrance board is 
sufficient to take away any possible doubts concerning the domination 
of colleges over the high schools. I have just recently read these 
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requirements. I shall refer to only one. That is the list of English 
books to be read this year. These books include Cooper, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Scott, Stevenson, Hawthorne, Shakespeare, Coleridge, 
Tennyson, Homer, Longfellow, Milton, Browning, Burke, Macaulay, 
Arnold, and Lowell. It seems evident that America has produced 
very little literature worthy of study, and that the same is true of 
modern England. These authors and their selections are arranged 
in four groups. The student is required to read the works of two 
authors from each group. We find a fifth group without an author’s 
name or the name of a subject, which includes a modern novel, a col- 
lection of short stories, a collection of contemporary verse, a collec- 
tion of scientific writings, a collection of prose essays, and a collection 
of modern plays, with the statement attached that a student who 
does not wish to read anything in the modern group may select two 
other books in any one of the other groups. It seems evident that 
our college entrance board recognizes that no contemporary writer 
is worthy of mention by name, and that there is very little value in 
literature written in the last fifty years. In referring to this point 
in the Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Dr. Harold Rugg says: 


The point cannot be made too emphatically that the academicians of our 
colleges and schools ignored the materials of American self-expression. 


So much for the requirements in English. Those in the other sub- 
jects are as impossible. Preparing for entrance to one of the average 
eastern colleges wrecks the high school career of thousands of boys 
and girls. 

Recently I asked a western public school superintendent why he 
tolerated this kind of domination in his high school. His answer 
came without a moment’s hesitation, ““The parents demand it.”” Why 
do they? Parents are interested in certain colleges for their chil- 
, dren. So high school careers are gladly sacrificed for the sake of the 
college that is to be. During those glorious years of adolescence 
when boys and girls should be delving into nature’s storehouses and 
learning vital things about life, they are held to Latin, so-called 
classics, algebra, and ancient history. So the liberal arts colleges 
reach their dead hand through the schools even into the homes. In 

1 Page 26. 
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1923 Professor Jesse B. Davis made a study of the opinions of the 
high school principals in six New England states as to the effect of 
college entrance requirements on the high schools. He says in his 
conclusion : 


For these reasons the principals feel that the present college entrance re- 


quirements are a hindrance to modern progressive movements in secondary 
education.” 


The present domination of the colleges over the high schools 
would be a good thing for the high schools if these colleges had a 
conception of education as something to do with modern life. But 
the average college of this group still clings to its medieval cur- 
riculum. 

If one is to judge from college entrance requirements, the liberal 
arts colleges believe that to be a real “liberal”? one must be a wor- 
shiper of the past. The greater he is in this circle the lower he 
kneels before the shrine of things old. In the preparation of this 
paper, I have read a large number of magazine articles and books on 
this subject. I have been struck by the constant worship of antiquity. 
This part of our educational literature is full of quotations from 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, and most of the ancients. This is par- 
ticularly true of the so-called classicists who would be professional 
educators. One would be led to believe that all educational truth is 
to be found in the translations of the ancients. So this is the offering 
of liberal education to our public high schools! One is driven to 
ask, ‘‘Who is responsible for calling this type of education liberal ?” 

The most hopeful sign to-day is the fact that the present-day 
makers of liberal arts education are dissatisfied and unhappy with 
their work and with their output. Professor A. Monroe Stowe, in a 
book recently issued, says: 


The revolutionary changes in collegiate theory and practice necessary in 
order to modernize the college arouse the active opposition of academic tradi- 
tionalists, some of whom oppose changes of any type on account of their natural 
conservatism of mind, while others do so because they recognize that such 
changes will disturb either the even tenor of their ways or their vested 
interests.® 


He further states, 


2 School Review, Vol. 31, p. 450. 
* Stowe, A. Monroe. Modernizing the College, pp. 66, 67. Knopf, 1926. 
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If our colleges are to be improved, the situation must be changed so as to 
place a premium upon educational idealism rather than upon academic tra- 
ditionalism.* 


Several very interesting experiments are being carried on at the 
present time in different parts of our country, each experiment at- 
tempting to find a better way to give a liberal arts education. “Two 
of the most notable experiments and two that are aiming in opposite 
directions are those being carried on at the University of Wisconsin 
and at Antioch College. The experiment of the University of Wis- 
consin is being carried on under the direction of Alexander Meikle- 
john, and the one at Antioch under President Morgan. In the 
University of Wisconsin Dr. Meiklejohn has organized an experi- 
mental college within the university. This experimental college has 
no course of study, no subjects, no lectures, no laboratories, and no 
assignments. ‘The plan is to have the students live together in groups 
and pursue their studies without assigned tasks or examinations. 
These freshmen, popularly known on the campus as guinea-pigs, are 
spending their energies studying and imitating Greek civilization. 
If one is to be logical he should ask, ‘What effect will this experi- 
ment have on public education in Wisconsin?” We hope none. At 
least it is difficult to see at this time anything that this so-called 
experiment has to offer that could in any manner aid elementary 
education. 

At the other extreme, we find Antioch College with a large per- 
centage of prescribed courses. President Morgan, in order to ac- 
complish his purpose, believes that each student should be required 
to take courses of one year’s duration in mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, earth science, biology, psychology, economics, and philosophy, 
with two years of English and three years of history and government. 
This is done to give the students a well-rounded experience with the 
several major fields of culture. Part of the Antioch plan is to have 
students spend a certain portion of their time working in industries. 
Through this method they get actual contacts with real life. They 
are also expected to select their life work and may spend their last 
two years in college specializing. The Wisconsin experiment goes 
consciously away from requirements, subjects, and contact with pres- 
ent-day life, back to a living of things ancient. The Antioch experi- 

* Thid., p. 68. 
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ment is one attempting to cover certain fields of knowledge and. 
acquaint students with modern life problems. 

Between these two extremes we find many other interesting ex- 
periments. No one seems to know exactly what a liberal arts college 
is for or how the teachers should go forward with their pupils. One 
would be led to predict from all of these experiments that there would 
be a great change in liberal arts education in the next few years; 
but when we take into consideration the terrific inertia and traditional- 
ism of the colleges, it is doubtful if this prediction will soon come true. 

We have now answered to the best of our ability the first question 
concerning liberal arts colleges; namely, What have the liberal arts 
colleges done in the past for American education? We will now 
pass to the second question, What responsibility should liberal arts 
colleges assume concerning public education? Before attempting an 
answer of my own, let me quote a sentence or two from Professor 
Jesse B. Davis of Boston University, who sees his problem both in 
retrospect and as it should be dealt with in the future. He says: 


From its beginning in America secondary education has been dominated 
by the idea that its chief function was preparation for entrance to college.® 


Also 


It is very evident that the time has arrived for a complete readjustment 
of the relationship between the public secondary school and the college. 


I answer my second question now by demanding this readjustment. 
What changes should take place? In the first place, I feel that 
liberal arts colleges should not prepare high school teachers. If 
they make the necessary curriculum changes to enable them to do a 
good professional job of teacher training, they are no longer liberal 
arts colleges. My second answer is that these colleges should drop 
specific subject-matter requirements for entrance and also drop the 
type of specific examinations demanded by the college entrance board. 

The entrance requirements of Columbia College of this university 
are the kind I am asking all colleges to use—a general examination 
and necessary units of high school work, together with health and 
character. Stanford demands only English and takes what the 
student has to offer, if he can pass the intelligence and achievement 
test. Dr. Ben Wood, writing concerning the experience of Columbia 

"Scheel and Society, Vol. 24, p. 639. 
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College, says that the general psychological tests are the best criterion 
for college entrance. 

A committee of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association in its 1928 report says: 


Small high schools cannot meet community needs and at the same time sat- 
isfy entrance requirements of some colleges. 


And 


The college must recognize that the high school has other functions than 
college preparation. 


And it recommends that 


The high schools and colleges reduce to a minimum the number of pre- 
scribed units and demand rather the evidence of the completion of a well- 
rounded course in terms of a major of 3 units in English and 2 majors of 2 
units each in other academic subjects.® 


If the American liberal arts colleges would follow these sugges- 
tions and require for admission satisfactory attendance for three 
years in a standard senior high school and then base entrance on a 
general comprehensive examination which would show fitness to go 
ahead with college work, they would emancipate the American high 
school. 

Let us refer again to this committee of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. It makes the following statement, written by one of its 
members, as the most stimulating and constructive contribution to 
the whole discussion: 


We are not going to get anywhere in this college admission discussion until 
we succeed in switching the emphasis from that of insisting on a certain pattern 
of subjects taken in a high school, to that of selecting the best type of individual 
upon whom to expend the time and money involved in a college or university 
course.” 


Over twenty years ago David Starr Jordan wrote what I consider 
to be an inspired thought in this connection. 


. « » The high school curriculum is primarily a subject for determination 


* Sixth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, p. 137. 
* Ibid. 
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by secondary school men; and, aside from insisting on high standards, the 
university should avoid all interest and appearance of dictation.® 


At the present time the colleges are spending far more time in 
regulating high school curricula than they are in rebuilding their own. 
When they discover that their graduates are deficient in some certain 
respect, they are always ready to lay the blame for their own short- 
comings upon secondary education. The address of President Lowell 
of Harvard at the recent meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Boston is an example of the case in point. Speaking on 
“The Relation of Secondary Schools to Colleges” he stressed most 
of all the faults of the high schools. Secondary education costs too 
much! It keeps students too long! It suffers in comparison with 
European secondary education! Perhaps, he thinks, he had better 
prepare for college entrance only and do that better than it does at 
present. 

In the future it might be wise for the liberal arts administrator to 
face about and spend more time on college problems and less on high 
school graduation requirements. The liberal arts colleges will some 
day discover what kind of men and women they want—in other 
words, what qualities make for success in college—and then they 
will test to find students who possess these qualities. 

American education needs from the liberal arts colleges either a 
better influence on the lower school or /ess influence. Or, as Profes- 
sor William Martin Proctor of Stanford University recently said: 


There should be a new declaration of independence issued by the American 
high school. It should set forth the determination of the secondary school 
to serve first its own community. It should insist that the college adopt a 
method of selecting its students which will permit the reorganization of the 
high school program of studies along lines that are scientifically sound and 
socially desirable. . . . When college domination is ended, there will be a 
new era of intelligent codperation between secondary schools and colleges, to 
the great advantage of both.® 


When we turn from liberal arts colleges to teachers colleges and 
schools of education, we find a very different situation. Whatever 
may be the shortcomings of these schools, it is not lack of interest 
in elementary and secondary education. These colleges exist for one 


In Fourth Annual Report of the President, Leland Stanford University, p. 88. 
* School Review, June, 1927, p. 411. 
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purpose, and one purpose only, and that is to work for the general 
good of education. 

The teachers colleges and schools of education train the adminis. 
trators, teachers, supervisors, and curriculum experts employed by the 
public schools. This fact is almost universally true. Much of the 
great advancement in public education can be largely traced directly to 
these colleges or to their graduates who are working in the lower 
schools. 

Teachers College has had more influence on education in America 
than any other single agency. This certainly has been true during 
the past twenty-five years. The state teachers colleges have had an 
aim as worthy of notice. All have been a part of this great progress. 
Beginning as normal schools teaching only methods and devices, and 
taking eighth grade graduates as students, they have grown and 
developed until to-day they are fully developed professional institu- 
tions. The college over which I preside states its purpose in the 
catalog in part as follows: 

The College recognizes as its plain duty and accepts as its function the 
training of students to become teachers in every type of school at present sup- 
ported by the state, to meet all the demands of the public school system, to 
forecast those improvements and reforms which the evolution of public sys- 
tems of education is to bring about in the immediate future, and to train 
teachers to be ready to serve in and direct the new schools which are in process 
of being evolved. 


The whole aim of these colleges is to develop teachers who have 
(1) a broad knowledge of subject matter, (2) skill in the best ways 
of teaching, (3) culture, and (4) a professional interest and attitude. 

At first these schools accepted eighth grade graduates. Now 
they take only high school graduates, and our college takes only 
those who are in the upper three-fourths of the graduating class, and 
who can satisfactorily pass the entrance examinations. The courses 
have been lengthened, enriched, and professionalized. These changes 
have been reflected in public education. The state teachers colleges 
in America are having a real influence. 

Another influence that should be mentioned in this connection is 
the research group. There has grown up in American colleges of 
education during the past few years a fine group of men who are 
attacking school problems by the scientific method. Rugg of the 
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Lincoln School, Horn of Iowa, Terman of Stanford, Buckingham of 
Ohio State, Charters of Chicago, and many others are doing very 
much for the public schools by developing curricula and technique 
of teaching by the scientific method. 

Another matter that should be mentioned at this point concerns 
the public schools. The greatest weakness of our present system is 
that the right man does not always get the right position. So often 
the public school administrator thinks it a wise move to put a man 
into a position for which he is not trained. A vacancy occurs in 
the principalship of a senior high school. A man trained and ex- 
perienced in secondary education can be had from a nearby college 
of education. But the superintendent and the school board decide to 
advance a popular physics teacher, who was trained as an engineer. 
This man has no professional training for this job, but his promotion 
is looked upon as a wise move. It is little wonder, then, that almost 
one-half of a large group of high school principals had never heard of 
the seven cardinal principles of secondary education. This may be 
one of the prices we have to pay for a democratic school system. 
However, the fact remains that the schools of education and the 
teachers colleges can help the public schools very much more when 
they are allowed to do so. 

This, then, is the responsibility for the development of education 
that has been accepted by the professional schools in the past. What 
of the future? The same challenge will be met. These teachers 
colleges and schools of education will continue to put one hundred 
per cent of their time and energy into this work. 











PRESENT DANGERS IN THE EDUCA- 
TION OF WOMEN 


By VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE 
Dean of Barnard College 


Tus address by Dean Gildersleeve was given at the Conference on Advisers of 
Women and Girls, one of the Group Conferences held during the National Con- 
ference on Education which met at Teachers College, April 10 and 11, 1928. The 
general topic of the Conference on Advisers of Women and Girls was “Newest 
Problems and Policies in the Education and Guidance of Women and Girls.” 
Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant, of Teachers College, presided.—EpiTor. 


HE problems of the education of women I naturally look at 

from the point of view of higher education. Perhaps the needs 
and the dangers are more acute in the primary and the secondary 
field but they do not press so much upon my attention. Situated 
as I am in the women’s college of Columbia University, I am at a 
sort of focus where the problems of the colleges and the professional 
schools are vividly apparent. 

It seems to me that we have, at the present moment, reached a kind 
of turning point in the education of women. In the first place, the 
doors of opportunity at which women have been knocking for some 
fifty years are now, on the whole, open. This certainly marks a 
great turning point and indicates that our efforts should now take 
another direction. 

In the second place, woman’s life is now beginning to show quite 
definitely a new pattern. This has been developing for some years 
and is now reaching a new stage. It is apparent that woman’s 
important work within the home has been largely taken away from 
her. It used to be possible not only for the mother of the family, 
but also for the maiden aunts and the unmarried daughters to find 
plenty of useful occupation within the home and a hearty welcome 
there in order to assist in the multifarious duties of the household. 
But now there is so little to be done in most homes that maiden 
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aunts are no longer welcome. Being a maiden aunt is not a career 
in itself any longer. Even being an unmarried daughter is often 
not a very absorbing or useful occupation. 

Practically all girls, therefore, in looking forward to the kind of 
life for which they must prepare, must think of some career or interest 
outside the home. This is necessary to give them occupation, an 
outlet for their energies, and usefulness to society, no matter how 
much money they have and how little is their need for earning a cash 
wage. They may practice this career until they marry and then 
give it up permanently, or they may, through need of money or of 
mental stimulus, practice it partially or at intervals during their 
married life. Very probably they may resume it after the children 
have grown up and no longer need their constant care. 

Besides this career or interest which every woman must now look 
forward to, she needs, of course, general culture and development to 
give her happy occupation and refreshment in her leisure hours, and 
to enrich her as a human being. 

She needs, in the third place, training for citizenship, because 
now, like men, women bear the responsibility of casting votes and 
playing a part in the political life of their country. 

Fourthly and finally, all women should look forward to marriage 
and children, to the creation of a home, and to the rearing of future 
citizens. ‘They will not all enjoy these privileges, but most of them 
will and all should be taught to look forward to them. 

How does this outline of a woman’s life differ from a man’s? 
What light does the contrast show on the differences that should exist 
between woman’s education and man’s? It seems to me, on the 
whole, to differ far less from a man’s life than used to be the case. 
Career, general culture, citizenship, home life, the rearing of children 
—all these things a young man looks forward to and needs, as well 
as a young woman. The only difference, of course, is that the 
woman bears a more direct and heavy responsibility for the home life 
and the care of the children than does the man. 

As I view the situation at this turning point in the education of 
women, it seems to me that one danger threatening us is the revival 
of the effort to make women’s education very feminine. In some 
recent discussion of new plans for higher education this desire, espe- 
cially on the part of some men, to give women only a sort of feminized 
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version of the sciences and the arts, has been somewhat apparent. A 
few months ago a letter appeared in the New York Times bitterly 
reproaching the women’s colleges with not having invented an en- 
tirely new curriculum adapted for women and not for men. 

These charges and these efforts seem to me on the whole unsound 
and, to some extent, dangerous. Considering the scheme of a woman's 
life as I have outlined it and how closely a large part of it resembles 
the scheme of a man’s life, I do not believe that the ordinary college 
curriculum is any less useful or appropriate for women than for 
men. The languages, literatures, and fine arts; the natural sciences, 
their valuable training in method and accuracy; the social sciences— 
surely all these apply to the woman’s life as well as to the man’s, 
not only to the part that they share in common, but also the particu- 
larly feminine function of home-making and child-rearing. Broaden- 
ing of the mind, widening of knowledge, development of the spirit 
through literature, philosophy, and religion—surely all these things 
are even more essential to a woman who is creating a home and 
developing the character and spirit of her children than to a man 
who is a banker, or a lawyer, or an architect, or a salesman. 

A woman should of course learn the comparatively small amount 
of technique involved in housekeeping and the care of children, but 
this, though very essential, is the less important side of home-mak- 
ing. A saying which I heard many years ago seems to me to sum 
up this matter, ‘Far more important for the home than the food 
which is on the dinner table, is the conversation which goes on around 
the dinner table.”’ 

There is a movement, as I have suggested, for diluting and mak- 
ing vocational the liberal education offered in colleges for women. 
I think we must set our faces against it, take up arms again, and wage 
a battle to make sure that our sex shall have a full and undiluted 
share, for all who desire and can absorb it, in the treasures of the 
natural and social sciences, the humanities, and the arts. 

Another danger that faces women’s education at the moment is 
that, having now achieved the opening of the doors of opportunity 
to education and the professions, women will rest on their oars and 
not realize that the time has come for them to produce a sufficient 
amount of really first-rate work to show that they deserve these 
opportunities. We have, during these last fifty years, struggled as 
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a martyred and handicapped sex. We must forget that we have ever 
thought ourselves martyred and handicapped. We must now, work- 
ing on the same terms as men, without asking any favors, do work as 
good as that of the best men. There is great danger, I think, that 
women may not realize this situation. 

Another danger that has come over higher education for women 
in recent years has been the fact that it has become fashionable, as 
well as economically profitable. This has brought to our colleges 
and universities thousands of young women with no intellectual inter- 
ests at all. They and their families have often become dissatisfied 
with the offering of a college of liberal arts. ‘They have really 
wanted a vocational school without realizing it. Their presence has, 
to some extent, threatened our academic standards, in spite of all 
our efforts to weed out our candidates for admission. I rather think, 
however, that this danger is passing, and that perhaps college educa- 
tion will soon cease to be so distinctly the fashion. 

Another quite different danger which hangs over the women’s col- 
leges is that they will be starved financially. Those of you who 
have read the article in the November Atlantic signed by the heads 
of seven women’s colleges, may remember the account of how badly 
the endowment of the women’s colleges compares with that of the 
men’s colleges of corresponding rank. ‘There is a real peril lest the 
best professors will be drawn away from the women’s institutions and 
their standards inevitably lowered. For many years to come most of 
the money of the nation will probably be controlled by men. We 
must certainly put every effort into persuading them that the educa- 
tion of women is really important and deserves support. 

I rarely meditate on our American education without realizing that 
its greatest danger and special curse is its superficiality, and that this 
begins in the primary schools, is obvious in the secondary schools, and 
also permeates the colleges. We need nothing else so acutely as we do 
thoroughness and accuracy. This, however, is not, I think, a pecul- 
iarly feminine danger, but threatens also the education of boys and 
men. 











THE ADMINISTRATION OF CREDITS 
ALLOWED IN ADVANCED STANDING 
IN SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 


By CLARENCE LINTON 


Assistant Professor of Education and Secretary of Teachers College 


NE of the most perplexing problems in the administration of 
higher education in the United States is that of evaluating work 
completed in another institution when offered for credit in advanced 
standing toward the requirements for a degree. ‘There is little uni- 
formity in practice and no commonly accepted rules of procedure to 
guide the officials of institutions of higher learning. For example, 
one institution may allow thirty semester hours of credit in advanced 
standing for a two-year normal school course while another institution 
may allow sixty-four, or more, semester hours for the same course. 
While it is an accepted principle of educational endeavor in the United 
States that the utmost of local autonomy should be left to the com- 
munity, or the institution, yet it is felt by the writer that there ought 
to be certain commonly accepted rules of procedure, upon which ad- 
ministrative officials might base their practice in dealing with specific 
situations. It was this need which prompted the writer to undertake 
a survey of current practice in this field and attempt to state some 
tentative conclusions and rules looking toward more desirable pro- 
cedures.’ 

During the past three years a group of representatives of schools 
of education in the eastern section of the United States have held 
several informal conferences to discuss such problems.” The discus- 

1A Study of Some of the Problems Arising in the Admission of Students as Candidates for Pro- 
fessional Degrees in Education. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1927. 

* Schools of Education of the New England States and the Middle States and Maryland have 
been represented in this group. A committee including Professor A. L. Jones, Director of Admis- 
sions of Columbia University, Dean A. H. Wilde of the School of Education of Boston University, 
Professor Ambrose Suhrie of the School of Pedagogy of New York University, President Brubacher 
of the New York State College for Teachers, and the writer, have been largely responsible for 
the statement of the suggested rules which were submitted to the representatives of these institu- 
tions at the third annual conference held in New York City on April 18, 1928, when they were 
adopted substantially as they appear here. It was distinctly understood, however, that these rules 


are not binding on any institution, but it is hoped that they will prove helpful to admission officials 
and look toward more desirable practice. 
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sions have been found so profitable that the group has decided to 
hold such conferences annually and to increase the representation of 
institutions. The following suggested rules of procedure in the 
administration of credits in schools of education are offered here in 
the hope that they may prove helpful to others and that further activ- 
ity in this direction will be stimulated. 


1. Collegiate credit should not be allowed for work done in the secondary 
school in excess of the fifteen or sixteen units required for graduation there- 
from. Collegiate credit may be allowed for fully organized and accredited 

junior college work. 





2. Credit should not be allowed in advanced standing for work completed by 
private study, or for work completed in a private institution not authorized 
to grant collegiate credit. For example, a student may have studied a 
language with a private tutor who has no official connection with any col- 
legiate institution, and, therefore, collegiate credit should not be allowed. 
The student may be exempted from a given required course after sufficient 
evidence of his proficiency in that course is given, but he should be required 
to substitute another course; that is, he should be required to offer the full 
quantity of collegiate work completed in regularly organized and accredited 
courses for the degree, diploma, or certificate for which he is a candidate. 


3. Credit should not be allowed in advanced standing for teaching experience. 
The acceptance of teaching experience under competent supervision and 
with adequate constructive criticism by the institution concerned in lieu of a 
portion of the required practice teaching is admissible. The total amount of 
credit allowed in advanced standing for practice teaching, or teaching expe- 
rience, or both, should not exceed five semester hours for a two-year cur- 
riculum, seven and one half semester hours for a three-year curriculum, and 
ten semester hours for a four-year curriculum. Credit should not be allowed 
for other experience under any circumstances, 








4. The quality of the work previously completed both as to instruction and 
proficiency of the student should be taken into consideration in allowing 
credit in advanced standing. Less credit should be allowed for work known 
to be of mediocre or inferior quality than for similar work known to have 
been of high quality. The admission of students who have been dropped 
from another institution on account of unsatisfactory scholarship presents 
special problems. The records of such students should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated to determine the cause of dismissal, and should not be admitted 
without an “honorable dismissal” from the institution previously attended. 
If admitted, such students should be on probation for at least one full year’s 
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work. The good of the profession should be the primary consideration. 
However, due regard should be given to the fact that a student may be 
able to do satisfactory work after a change of attitude and in a new 
environment. 


. No credit should be allowed for work completed by correspondence or home 


study. It is felt that such courses may be of great value to students who 
are not privileged to attend a collegiate institution, but that they should not 
be accepted as a part of a collegiate curriculum leading to a degree, diploma, 
or certificate. 


. No credit should be allowed for courses taken in absentia; that is, courses 


taken off-campus without regular meetings with the instructor under class- 
room conditions, except as provided in 7 below in regularly organized field 
courses. This rule applies to courses offered to students in the field with 
infrequent conferences with the instructor, many of which are little better 
than private study, and frequently not so thorough and well organized as 
so-called home study, or correspondence courses. 


. The maximum amount of credit which should be allowed for work com- 


pleted in field courses should be nine semester hours. A field course is 
defined as a regularly organized course in which the student is thrown 
largely upon his own resources in applying the theory gained in the classroom 
to practical situations, with definite supervision by the instructor, frequent 
conferences, and tested results. It is not understood that courses requiring 
the student to go into the field for data as a part of his preparation for 
classroom periods, but which require the usual number of classroom meetings 
with the instructor, should be included in this classification. 


. Extension courses which are offered at study centers should be allowed 


credit for their full value up to a maximum of fifteen semester hours in a 
four-year collegiate curriculum, provided they conform to standards obtain- 
ing for residence courses in the institution under whose auspices they are 
given. They should not be accepted to meet any portion of the minimum 
residence requirements for the bachelor’s degree. 


. The residence requirements for the bachelor’s degree should be made more 


nearly uniform by requiring that two years of the four-year curriculum for 
the degree be completed in full-time resident study during regular academic 
years; not necessarily consecutive years, but preferably the first two years 
of the four-year curriculum, after which it should be possible for the student 
to complete the remaining requirements for the bachelor’s degree by summer 
session or part-time study. Students who transfer to another institution 
after completing the first two years of an undergraduate curriculum in 
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accordance with the above should be required to meet a minimum residence 
requirement of one academic year, or its equivalent in summer sessions, in 
the institution to which they transfer. 


Summer session work, when an integral part of the work of the institution, 
and when given under conditions obtaining for work offered during other 
sessions, may be accepted to meet all requirements for the last two years of 
the four-year curriculum for the bachelor’s degree. There is no convincing 
argument that mature and experienced teachers who have had two years of 
residence study in a teacher training institution should not be permitted to 
complete the requirements for the bachelor’s degree by part-time or summer 
session study. Such in-service training should be encouraged as one of the 
most effective means of professional growth. 


A teacher who is employed for full-time work should not be permitted to 
carry collegiate work in excess of six semester hours per semester, except 
upon the special approval of both the supervising officer in the school system 
where he is employed and of the institution where the college work is taken. 
This rule is deemed necessary in view of the pressure which is being brought 
to bear upon teachers to qualify for degrees, which frequently causes am- 
bitious teachers to attempt almost, if not quite, a double program, and must 
necessarily result in unwarranted sacrifices on the part of all concerned. 


The maximum amount of credit allowed for special or technical work out- 
side the student’s field of major interest should not exceed thirty semester 
hours, which should include all free electives offered by the student in the 
four-year curriculum. It is understood that beyond the minimum pre- 
scribed curriculum for the bachelor’s degree a student may elect courses 
from a prescribed list of alternate, or restricted, electives for that particular 
curriculum. For example, the minimum prescribed curriculum for prepa- 
ration for the teaching of French in the secondary schools may be somewhat 
as follows: 


ee rT er ere ae 24 semester hours 
i ED re errs ee rere 6 semester hours 
General methods (high school teaching) ...................085 3 semester hours 
Observation, participation, and practice teaching............... g semester hours 
Rlsstery and principles ef CGUCAOM 2... scccccccccccccscsscccges 3 semester hours 
ON: DOORN ccucdccsccsescedveasuvencewespeeesestee 3 semester hours 
ED “Siren Gs ctcse cane sae OG delekud ahs ernie wena eee ae 12 semester hours 
I cheer GakiGk One ei iad winked ieee aly Sen SRE ae eaee ne nee 6 semester hours 
NE Vasant Skies 0 does odds Smonese oe aenss 006 00 0a Seen RED ha 6 semester hours 


ee MIN, QUOGEEIOED 6 66 ics ve caninnsvcescceekuaeeenane 72 semester hours 
ee SD: CUNUEIOON 6k be sd cveecuksecbuaeaedacsaxveevinenn 18 semester hours 
ee SEE Ee ee rT Pe ean me 30 semester hours 
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Thus a student whose field of major interest is the teaching of French in 
the secondary schools may elect a maximum of 30 semester hours of work 
in music or art, or in any other work approved for college credit, or in a 
combination of courses from several fields. He would then have 18 semester 
hours to elect from a restricted group of fields, which might include Spanish, 
German, mathematics, sociology, etc. 


Not more than thirty semester hours of credit should be allowed toward 
the bachelor’s degree in education for work in another professional field, 
such as law, medicine, or engineering. To allow a maximum of thirty 
semester hours would eliminate the possibility of other free electives in 
accordance with the provisions in paragraph 12 above. For example, a 
graduate from a three-year curriculum in law after two years of general 
collegiate subject matter may wish to prepare himself for the teaching of 
history in the secondary schools. This rule requires that he should not 
receive more than thirty semester hours of elective credit for his professional 
work in law. He may, of course, receive full credit for any other subject 
matter previously completed which is directly applicable to the requirements 
of the curriculum for teaching history, provided all requirements are met. 


In allowing credit in advanced standing for work done in another institution 
the following should be given due consideration: 


(1) Emphasis should be placed upon the amount of work yet required 
rather than upon the amount of credit allowed for previous work. 
A student should be required to meet any specific requirement in 
subject matter not already completed even though this may require 
extra time and work; that is, the amount of credit in advanced stand- 
ing which may be allowed is determined to a considerable extent by 
the remaining requirements which the student must meet to attain 
his professional objective in the institution to which he transfers. 


(2) The complete official transcripts should be submitted for all work 
offered in advanced standing; that is, one institution should not be 
expected to accept an evaluation previously given by another institu- 
tion on work submitted from several sources. 


(3) All credit allowed in advanced standing should be potential credit; 
that is, it should be allowed on condition that the student prove him- 
self proficient in courses in the institution to which he transfers by 
the satisfactory completion of at least fifteen semester hours of work 
in that institution. 


(4) Credit in advanced standing should be allowed on the basis of parallel 
courses as far as possible; that is, the applicant should be allowed 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


credit for work completed elsewhere, if such work is essentially 
parallel in content and quality to that offered by the institution to which 
he transfers, and to the extent that the latter institution will accept 
its own work of like nature. 


In no case should more credit be allowed for a year’s work in another 
institution than the institution to which the student transfers allows 
for one year of its own work. The maximum allowed for one year’s 
work should be approximately one-fourth of the total requirement for 
the bachelor’s degree. 


Special caution should be observed that work submitted from several 
sources does not overlap in content and level. This is especially true 
in allowing credit for work in subjects in which it is difficult to deter- 
mine the content by the titles of the courses. Courses completed in 
summer sessions in several institutions and over long periods of time 
also present special problems in this connection. 


After the applicant has been admitted as a candidate for the bachelor’s 
degree, work from another institution should not be accepted for 
advanced standing except upon approval in advance by both in- 
stitutions. 


Not more than six semester hours of credit should be accepted from 
another institution by the institution in which the student is a candi- 
date for the bachelor’s degree, if taken after all formal requirements 
are met in the latter institution with the exception of the remaining 
six semester hours required for the degree; that is, the institution 
granting the degree should not permit the candidate to offer more 
than six semester hours of work from another institution after he has 
left the former institution. Such an arrangement should be approved 
in advance by both institutions. 


The maximum amount of credit to be allowed for a general two- 
year normal school course should be such as to entitle the student to 
admission to junior standing, and not more than junior standing, or 
in other words, it should not be in excess of an amount which will 
make it possible for the student to complete the requirements for the 
degree of bachelor of science in two additional years, requiring pos- 
sibly a maximum program, or the inclusion of a summer session in 
addition. ‘This assumes that the student’s professional objective re- 
mains the same as at the time of pursuing the two-year general nor- 
mal school course, that is, some field of elementary education. 
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(10) The maximum amount of credit to be allowed for a general three- 
year normal school course should be such as will entitle the student 
to senior standing, and not more than senior standing, or to such 
standing as will permit him to meet the remaining requirements for the 
degree of bachelor of science with a maximum program for one year 
and possibly an additional summer session. ‘This statement is based 
upon the assumption that the student will continue with the same 
professional objective held at the time of pursuing the three-year 
normal school course. 


(11) The professional objective of the student should be kept in mind in 
determining whether or not work previously completed should be 
allowed credit as a part of an acceptable curriculum to attain that 
objective. A student who changes his professional objective may be 
expected to suffer loss of time and credit in so doing. It should be 
understood, however, that a student may be allowed credit for such 
portion of the work previously completed as specifically applies to the 
new curriculum. 


(12) A student should be required to meet the minimum residence require- 
ment in the institution from which he expects to receive the bachelor’s 
degree regardless of the amount of work which he may have previ- 
ously completed, which in terms of better practice should be not less 
than one academic year, or its equivalent, including a minimum pro- 
gram of thirty semester hours of work. 


Students who have graduated from undergraduate institutions which are 
below standard in the quality or quantity of work completed, or both, should 
be given an opportunity to prove themselves as individuals. ‘They should 
be admitted on probation, or on condition, until they have demonstrated 
their competency in graduate work; then they should be permitted to go 
forward with a graduate curriculum. Usually such a procedure requires 
additional work for the degree of master of arts, but the criterion should 
be the proficiency of the student rather than the standards of the institution 
from which he comes. It is recognized that there is great difficulty in 
administering this rule due to the fact that weaker institutions frequently 
use generous adjustments in behalf of their graduates as a basis of adver- 
tising their merits and as a cudgel to coerce other institutions to admit their 
students in full graduate standing. 


Graduates of four-year teachers colleges should be admitted to graduate 
work in education on the same basis as graduates from other institutions; 
that is, on their individual merits. —The amount of credit which may properly 
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be allowed for a four-year course leading to a bachelor’s degree taken in an 
approved teachers college should be such as to entitle the student to admis- 
sion to graduate standing, the requirements for the master’s degree to be 
determined after the student has demonstrated his ability to do graduate 
work. 


In evaluating the work of a normal school or teachers college the following 
factors should be given consideration: 


(1) The professional training of instructors in collegiate courses. 

(2) The professional training of instructors in the training school. 

(3) Number of years of teaching experience of instructors. 

(4) The teaching load of instructors; that is, the number of students 
per class and the number of class periods per week. 

(5) Salaries of instructors. 

(6) Tenure of instructors in the institution. 

(7) The number of students in the respective classes; that is, freshman 
class, sophomore class, junior class, and senior class. 

(8) Admission requirements. 

(9) Library facilities. 

(10) Buildings and equipment. 

(11) Amount of funds for current expenses. 

(12) Percentage of funds devoted to instruction costs. 

(13) Requirements for graduation. 

(14) The degree to which students in the freshman and sophomore years 
are permitted to elect courses offered for juniors and seniors, and 
likewise the degree to which juniors and seniors are permitted to 
take courses offered for freshmen and sophomores. 

(15) The sequence of courses in education. 

(16) The percentage of the total curriculum devoted to professional sub- 
ject matter. 

(17) The percentage of time of the student in the four-year curriculum 
devoted to observation and practice teaching. 

(18) The percentage of time in the total curriculum devoted to methods 
courses which are largely reviews of the elementary school subjects. 

(19) Percentage of students who drop out of school at the end of the 
second or third year to teach before completing the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree. 
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DIAGNOSIS AS A BASIS FOR THE 


DIRECTION OF STUDY 
(Continued) 


By MAXIE N. WOODRING 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


anp CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 
Psychologist, Horace Mann School for Girls, Teachers College 


Tuis article is the sixth in a series on Study by Maxie N. Woodring and Cecile 
White Flemming. The articles that have appeared are: “Problems in Directing 
Study,” January, 1928; “A Partial Bibliography on Study,” February, 1928; “A 
Survey of Investigations on Study,” Part I, March, 1928; “A Survey of Investiga- 
tions on Study,” Part II, April, 1928; and “Diagnosis as a Basis for the Direction 
of Study,” October, 1928.—EbiTor. 


HE first installment of this article, which appeared in the 

October number of THe REcorp, discusses what children are 
expected to do when they study, and the factors conditioning study, 
such as ability to learn, ability to read, achievement in specific sub- 
jects, health, and home conditions for study; and outlines a diag- 
nostic program for the investigation of these factors. The present 
article continues the discussion of factors which are involved in the 
diagnosis. 


CONDITIONS FOR STUDY AT SCHOOL 


A survey was made of the facilities and plans used by the school 
in caring for study during the school day. Answers to the following 
questions were sought: 


*G. Stupy ConpDlITIONs AT SCHOOL 
I. Physical Conditions 


Is a special place provided for study at school? Size of room? 
Location of room? Number of pupils accommodated at one time? 


* The questions inserted at intervals in this article under the separate headings are taken from the 
Diagnostic Record, developed and used by the students in Ed. 235K—Directing High School Study. 
Sections A to F were discussed in the first installment of this article. 
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Average number of pupils in one study period? Is the seating arrange- 
ment comfortable? Desk? ‘Tables? Lighting? Heating? Ventila- 
tion? Is the room quiet? Is the room equipped adequately for study? 
Dictionary? Reference books? Waste baskets? Ink? Is the room 
attractive? Color of walls? Flowers? Pictures? Is the room kept 
in good order? Any other items. 


Plan for Study 


Is there a special study period? Average number of periods for 
study per pupil? Length of period? State time of study periods for 
this pupil. What supervision or direction is given pupil during study 
period? Who gives this direction or supervision? Is he allowed to 
make his selection of the subject to be studied or is his study schedule 
arranged for him? If so, by whom? Is he allowed to work or study 
with other pupils? If there are any peculiar or unusual features about 
the study plan in this school which are not brought out in the above 
questions, please indicate these features. 


The Teacher and Study Direction 


Does the teacher give a part of the class period to the direction of 
study or preparation of the lesson assigned? Regularly? Occasionally? 
Does the teacher give carefully outlined assignments? Is there any 
special or extra assistance given the pupil after or before school? If 
so, nature of this assistance? How much home study is regularly re- 
quired? To what extent is this requirement met? Does the teacher 


have any part in a regular scheme or plan of study for the entire 
school ? 


Lidrary Facilities. 


Does the school have a library? Size of room? Location? Is it 
quiet? Number of pupils accommodated at one time? Lighting? 
Heating? Ventilation? Arrangement of tables? Comfortable? Is 
the library used as a regular study hall? Are pupils allowed to go to 
the library during study periods? Is there a trained librarian in charge 
of library? Are any directions given to pupils in use of library? 
By whom given? Is the library well equipped with essential reference 
books? Dictionary? Special reference books for your subject? Are 
reference books or other reading materials kept in the classrooms? What 
use is made of the public library? 


Any Other Items of Interest. 
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AMOUNT AND KIND OF WORK 


When the teachers began to consider the program of school work 
required and other activities participated in by their four pupils, 
they found it necessary to determine (1) the amount and kinds of 
work done to meet class requirements; and (2) the amount and 
kinds of work done outside the classroom. The first question in- 
volved a consideration of the pupil’s schedule: the number and nature 
of subjects taken, and the time required in school and at home for 
study. This called attention to the assignment load for which the 
pupil must be responsible in a given unit of time, as a day or a week. 
Often the proper relationship was not maintained between the pro- 
gram of school subjects and other important factors, such as par- 
ticipation in extra-classroom activities, club work, lessons outside 
of school, or paid employment. Many admirably balanced pupil 
programs and likewise many with excessive emphasis upon certain 
activities are revealed in the analysis by Sturtevant and Strang.’ They 
considered academic load, time devoted to study, and emphasis on 
other activities by girls showing superior academic accomplishment 
and likewise by girls whose achievement was much below their 
capacity. 

Osterberg’s * study of the weekly load carried ™ 1,981 Los Angeles 
High School pupils suggests the difficulties which often confront the 
teachers of pupils of low mental ability. His figures indicate that 
those pupils who probably needed more than the average amount of 
time for study carried a higher average of hours per week in paid 
employment than did the pupils of average or superior mental ability. 
However, the indication that extra time for study brought relatively 
larger returns for the group below average in ability suggests that 
habits of work, the way in which the time given to study is spent, may 
be a more critical factor in study than the length of time given. 

The problem of making a proper adjustment of effort and time 
cannot always be met by the pupil even with the aid of wise coun- 
selors. The adjustment cannot be made if his teachers, as was found 
in many of the schools represented in this investigation, continue to 
give assignments too long and too difficult. Frequently the pupil’s 

1 Sturtevant, S. M. and Strang, R. “Study of the Twenty-four Hour Schedule of Forty High 
School Girls.” Teachers College Record, 28: 994-1010 (June, 1927 


). 
*Osterberg, H. C. “A Study of Pupil Load in Los Angeles High Schools. " Educational Bulletin, 
Los Angeles City Schools, 7: 10-12 (December, 1927). 
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program of work was not properly adjvsted to his mental ability or 
to his physical strength. An interested, conscientious pupil desiring 
to do all the work assigned and to do it well is confronted by tasks 
so heavy and so difficult as to mak an excessive demand upon time 
and strength, thus excluding him from other activities necessary and 
valuable. Many pupils either do something toward the accomplish- 
ment of all the tasks assigned without doing anything well, or spend 
most of their time and effort on the assignments required by the 
severe teacher who makes them very uncomfortable if work is not 
done as she wishes. In either case the pupils are developing bad 
ideals of accomplishment and bad attitudes and habits of work. 

The amount and kind of work done outside the classroom includes 
(1) participation in the varied student activities sponsored by the 
school, activities which are in some instances very directly tied up 
with the work of the classroom, sometimes less closely related; and 
(2) activities engaged in outside of the school. The latter group 
includes private lessons in music, dancing, and the like; exercise and 
recreation other than that engaged in at school; amusements; social 
activities within and outside the home; work done to help in the 
care of the home; and paid employment. Almost any one of these 
types of activity may receive excessive emphasis to the detriment of 
the pupil’s achievement in school. In those cases where the pupil’s 
interest in some activity made for overemphasis in one direction 
and too greatly restricted his application in a particular subject, a 
redirection of interest was attempted, resulting in better conditions. 
But where a pupil’s time and energy for study were reduced by the 
necessity of working to aid in his own support or that of the family, 
the problem was not easily solved. The proper adjustment of pupil 
load with reference to the variety and amount of work, both in school 
and in outside activities, requires the close codperation of the school, 
the home, and the pupil.* These questions indicate the kind of 
information sought with reference to outside activities. 


H. Extra-Ciassroom ActrIvITIES 


1. How much time does the pupil devote to school activities outside of 
academic requirements ? 


*A record of the pupils’ schedule of work in class and out was included in the section on Home 
Study in the first installment of this article in the October Record, page 60. The form shown for 
Time Record of Activities for the Week is used in the Horace Mann School for Girls. A complete 
year-by-year record for each pupil of participation in extra-classroom activities is included in the 
cumulative six-year record in this school. 
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2. With what organizations is he connected ? 

. In what activity or activities does he participate with keen interest? 
Has he achieved a place of leadership in any school activitiy? In what? 
. What office or offices does he hold in student organizations and activities? 
. What is the judgment of his fellow students concerning him? 

. What school honors has he won? 

Does his work in outside activities interfere with his regular program? 
Is his program of outside activities adjusted to his ability? to his physical 
condition ? 

10. Is the time given to his varied activities allotted with proper balance? 
11. Is work of classroom correlated in any way with outside activities? 


0 OSI AUS Ww 


METHODS OF WORK 


The task of discovering how a pupil prepares an assignment and 
what methods of work he employs is indeed difficult and perplexing. 
In this phase of the diagnostic program three procedures were used: 
(1) observation of pupil at work in class, in study hall, and in the 
library; (2) conference or interview with pupil; (3) question sheets, 
written compositions, diaries, schedules, recording pupils’ attitudes, 
study habits, and similar factors. 

The most skilled observer is not always able to discern by a pupil’s 
physical action just what he is doing or thinking. What he does 
to-day will most likely not be what he does to-morrow. However, 
many hours of intimate contact with a pupil at work, although it 
may not produce very scientific evidence, will afford many interesting 
cues to his needs. In the observations made by the teachers in this 
group, studies by Symonds * and Messenger ® were carefully checked 
for techniques and procedures. Use was made of carefully devised 
checking sheets for observation. In several cases the Chicago Appli- 
cation Profile Chart ® was used to characterize concentration. 

An attempt was made to get at such information as: Is the pupil 
industrious at school? Does the pupil get to work immediately? 
If not, how long did it take him to get to work? What were the 
activities engaged in before getting down to work? Does he con- 
centrate in spurts or short periods? Do you notice any unnecessary 

“Symonds, P. M. “Study Habits of High School Pupils.” Teachers College Record, 27: 713-724 
(April, 1926). 

® Messenger, Wilfreda J. Improving the Conditions and Methods of Study for Pupils in the 
Junior High School. A study in progress at the Horace Mann High School for Girls. 


* Morrison, H. C. Practice in Teaching in the Secondary Schools. Chap. IX, pp. 135-150. 
University of Chicago Press. 
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movements, such as chewing a pencil, pulling at clothing, twisting a 
lock of hair? If so, does the movement seem to indicate that the 
child is working under a nervous strain or tension? Does he work 
energetically on tasks other than school work? Does he stick to a 
task until it is finished? 

The techniques used in the conference or interview with the pupil 
on how he prepared an assignment were suggested by the study made 
by Charters.’ Questions carefully worked out by these teachers were 
used in practice interviews on their fellow teachers. The list was 
carefully revised and assimilated in order to make the questioning 
of the hour natural and easy. The desire was to get the pupii to 
talk freely. The interviews were informal and seeming!y chance 
conversations. Answers were sought to such questions as: How 
much time was spent in the preparation of a given assignment? Did 
you understand the assignment? Was the assignment prepared at 
school or at home? Both? Were you aided in the preparation of 
the lesson? How much? By whom? Did you study with fellow 
students? Were you interested in what you were doing? What in- 
terruptions occurred while you were studying? What did you do 
first? Tell how you went at getting the lesson? Were you able to 
complete the lesson? Was it too long? Too hard? What difficul- 
ties did you have in studying the lesson? How did you know when 
you had completed the work satisfactorily? What change would 
you make in the assignment? 

In many cases practices peculiar to studying in various subjects 
were discussed in the interviews. For example, if the assignment 
required studying a history textbook: How did you fix the main 
point in reading your lesson? Read it once, twice, three times, more 
than three times? Make an outline? Underline words? Take notes 
in notebook? Make marginal notes in text? Recite it aloud? Re- 
cite it in a whisper? Make written summary from memory and 
check? Did you connect important points with something in your 
own experience? In learning a vocabulary of a foreign language: 
Did you associate words with English roots? Memorize list with 
no associations? Did you make combination of words or sounds? 
Write list? Speak aloud? Use in sentences or phrases? Have 
someone hear you repeat them? 


™ Charters, Jessie Allen. “Methods of Study Used by College Women.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 10: 344-355 (December, 1924). 
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The question sheet was used by very few members of the group. 
The questionnaire studies by Charters,* Johnson,® Webb,”® Deich and 
Jones," and Ross and Kleise ** were used as guides. The written 
theme describing ““How I Prepare an Assignment” and the diary of 
use of time were utilized by several. The daily schedule technique 
referred to in the discussion of the amount and kind of work (page 
136) offered suggestions in studying the relationship to achievement 
of methods of work and time spent in study. 


THE EFFECT OF ASSOCIATES ON STUDY 


As the observation of how a high school pupil works at his 
school tasks progressed, an increasing number of interesting factors 
were revealed which influenced the way a pupil prepared an assign- 
ment. One of the most interesting factors brought to light was the 
influence of one’s associates on the amount of time and the methods 
used. In several cases the failure of a bright and able pupil was 
due primarily to the fact that he associated with a group of pupils 
who habitually shirked responsibility, spent much time in “getting 
by,” and looked with disapproval upon the pupil who applied him- 
self to his studies. A breaking up of this association and the sub- 
stitution of a stimulating work atmosphere brought remarkably good 
results. On the other hand, a good student frequently was admired 
by a less able student, for whom he provided a stimulus and an in- 
centive to greater effort. This factor of associates was not originally 
included in the diagnostic program, but it kept recurring in so many 
situations that its importance in the problem was forced upon the 
investigators. A check on a pupil’s close companions on playground, 
in classroom, and during week-ends and evenings will often result 
in valuable information on the causes of his success or failure. 


ATTITUDE OF PUPIL TOWARD SCHOOL WORK 


The way one feels about a situation or thing determines in a large 
measure one’s reaction toward the situation. It is, indeed, the very 


*Charters, Jessie Allen. “How Two Hundred and Fifty-eight Junior College Women Study.” 
Journal of Educational Research, 11: 41-48 (January, 1925). 

* Johnson, R. I. “Study Habits and Note-taking of Graduate Students.” School Review, 32:293- 
299 (April, 1924). 

© Webb, L. W. “Students’ Methods of Studying a Certain Subject—Psychology.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 11: 193-206 (April, 1920). 

™ Deich, C. and Jones, E. F. “A Study of Distinguished High School Pupils in Iowa.” Bul- 
letin No. 46, United States Bureau of Education, 1923. 

12 Ross, Clay C. and Kleise, Nora M. “Study Methods of College Students in Relation to Intel- 
ligence and Achievement.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 13: 551-562 (November, 
1927). 
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crux of learning. The greater the desire for an end, the more force- 
ful and effective the drive to attain that end. The greater the mind- 
set against an end, the greater the difficulty in attaining the end. 
Therefore, whether a pupil likes or dislikes school in general or a sub- 
ject in particular is of prime importance to those responsible for the 
success of the child. Without an intrinsic desire or drive, no task, 
regardless of size or kind, will be as successfully carried through as 
those tasks to which pupils go with eagerness and interest. To dis- 
cover the driving interests of pupils and to direct them into proper 
and profitable channels, to use them as cues to new interests, is the 
biggest challenge offered the artist-teacher. The absence of intrinsic 
drives, and the presence of undesirable attitudes demand very care- 
ful observation to discover the causes. Removal of the disturbing 
conditions should be sought as quickly as possible. An attempt to 
analyze all the factors responsible for attitudes toward school work 
would be endless. Among the most obvious factors, however, are 
the teacher’s personality, interests, and enthusiasm; the nature of the 
assignment and the manner in which it is given; the acceptance or 
rejection of the aims; previous experience with the subject; likes and 
dislikes of one’s associates; home attitude toward the work; physical 
condition; and the possibility of success.’* 

Attitudes and feelings of individuals are extremely difficult to 
determine. They are often repressed and kept very far within the 
individual. But the keen, wide-awake teacher soon discovers whether 
a pupil likes or dislikes the subject she is teaching. It is revealed in 
the pupil’s actions and manner in class, and in his preparation of the 
assigned work. In this study, carried on by experienced teachers, 
careful records were kept of behavior observed in class and out of 
class; of comments by pupils in interviews; and of reports by pupils 
in English composition on such topics as: “Which subject do you 
like most? Why?” “Which subject do you like least? Why?” Other 
questions which were used to direct the observation of attitudes were: 
Is his attitude in meeting school requirements one of coéperation and 

13 Wile, Ira S. The Challenge of Childhood. Thomas Seltzer, 1925. Pp. 305. For cases illus- 
trating difficulties in personality and behavior involving physical, mental, social, and moral ad- 
“or Brewer, John M. Case Studes in Educational and Vocational Guidance. Chapters I, 
II, V, and VI. Ginn and Co., 1926. . 

Blanchard, Phyllis. The Child and Society. Longmans, Green and Co., 1928. Pp. 369. 


Adler, Alfred. The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology. Tr. by P. Radin. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1927. Pp. 352. 
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interest? Does he accept criticism with a desire to improve? Does 
he receive it without interest? Or does he actively reject it in re- 
bellious and unfriendly spirit? Does he tend to evade responsibility 
for faults or does he frankly accept responsibility for his errors? 
Can he be depended upon to meet any obligations assumed? List any 
peculiarities which affect the work of the pupil.** From every source 
possible this information was gleaned, affording for diagnosis some 
very interesting facts. 


TEACHER PERSONALITY AND INTEREST 

The personality of the teacher is very potent in the direction of 
study. In order to obtain the intimate facts necessary for complete 
diagnosis of a problem-situation, a sympathetic, understanding, tact- 
ful, and well-liked teacher is essential. She has to have the confidence 
of her group; they accept her interest in them collectively and indi- 
vidually as genuine; they reciprocate her friendly attitude and confide 
much to her. She is the one to whom they go for help, she is their 
counselor. The more intimate their understanding, the greater the 
chance for wise guidance and happy fellowship. The intangible 
quality called “‘personality” is the spark from which many enthusi- 
asms and interests are kindled— interests that persist long after the 
high school experience, interests that for many become life hobbies 
and pursuits. The teacher of varied and rich experience, possessing 
a dynamic personality, will expose children to new interests. Her 
enthusiasm is contagious. 

Personal interest in the welfare of an individual is a powerful 
factor in success. It was discovered many times in this investiga- 
tion that the personal interest and attention of the teacher was all 
that was needed to get a child working effectively. In some cases the 
pupil returned to old habits and methods of work as soon as the 
personal attention was withdrawn at the close of the experiment. 
This was due in part to the fact that the stimulating situation was 
not continued long enough to establish the new habits. Many teach- 
ers considered personal attention to a pupil the most effective remedy 
available. 

ASSIGNMENTS 
The search for causes of ineffective study (preparation of the 


assignment) did not have to proceed very far before this group of 
™% Mateer, Florence. The Unstable Child. D. Appleton Co., 1924. Pp. 479. 
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teachers discovered that much of the trouble was due to the nature of 
the assignments and the way they were given to children. A careful 
analysis of assignment materials and methods of presentation was 
made. The analysis revealed the following very frequent weaknesses: 


I. 


10. 
II. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


The assignments were uninteresting. There was no appeal to adolescent 
interests and traits. 


. There was no challenge in the materials. The experience was some- 


thing to be endured, to be gone through with. A keen desire for the do- 
ing was not present. 


. The purpose of the assignment was imposed by the teacher. Pupils were 


not aware of the aim and did not see the worthwhileness of the task 
assigned. It was merely something which the teacher asked to be done. 


. They were usually page or chapter assignments in a text with practically 


no outside activities or supplementary materials. 


. They were too easy for some, and too difficult for others. No attempt 


had been made to gauge the pupil’s ability or his rate of learning. For 


some pupils it was easy “to get by” and for others there was no chance 
to succeed. 


. They were ambiguous and indefinite. Pupils did not understand exactly 


what they were expected to do. 


. Many assignments were too long. It would have been impossible for 


the pupil to prepare them successfully in the time available without 
neglecting other subjects. This frequently happened. 


. There were few opportunities for pupil initiative. Everything was “cut 


and dried,” with no chance for freedom of expression. 


. The assignment was frequently based on work that had not been suffi- 


ciently well mastered. 

There was little or no effort to anticipate the difficulties which were 

likely to trouble pupils during the preparation. 

In many cases the materials necessary for preparation were not available. 

Few directions for going at the assignment and little practice were given. 

Practice had not been given in the use of the tools and techniques needed 
in preparing the work. 

No checking devices were provided to aid the pupils in knowing when 

they had successfully completed the preparation of an assignment. 


Assignments that are uninteresting, indefinite, too long, or other- 


wise 


inadequate cannot be expected to produce desirable results. 


The assignment is the heart of the study problem. It provides the 
study situations and conditions the response to these situations. 
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Teachers must make an effort to improve assignments. The assign- 
ment must justify its content and form by the facts revealed through 
careful study of the pupil-group. No doubt the very poor quality 
of assignments given in high schools to-day is due in part to the lack 
of information and understanding of the group to which the assign- 
ment is given. One of the purposes of the diagnostic program herein 
described is to give teachers the tools for obtaining this much-needed 
information. 


ABILITY TO DIRECT STUDY 


A check of their own equipment made by these teachers disclosed 
their inadequate knowledge and mastery of techniques for directing 
study. Few procedures have been scientifically established as effective 
tools, but many practical and successful devices are being used by 
good teachers. Most of these methods of direction have been de- 
rived by these teachers through trial and error. Until more scien- 
tifically determined procedures are available teachers must make use 
of these devices which seemingly have obtained desirable results for 
the pupil. Such techniques and devices were used by each of the 
teachers participating in this investigation in the attempt to help 
the three pupils who were not succeeding. From their observation 
of the methods of work used bv successful pupils, the teachers ob- 
tained many suggestions for the remedial work. 


REMEDIAL PROCEDURES 


When the teachers had selected the three pupils who were not 
succeeding and had diagnosed their study difficulties, they began at 
once to gather information as outlined in the several inquiry blanks, 
and as suggested by the class group. As soon as sufficient information 
had been accumulated to permit a tentative diagnosis, remedial pro- 
cedures were begun. As the teacher’s knowledge of each child’s 
problem increased, the remedial program developed. Changes in 
emphasis and procedure were made from time to time as new and 
pertinent facts were obtained, or as the pupil’s progress made such 
adaptation necessary. Each aspect of the remedial effort, together 
with results, was carefully recorded. When the results from the 
remedial program gave evidence of improvement, the information 
assembled and recorded was organized in a case-study form of report. 
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The form for this report was kept elastic until the remedial effort 
was concluded, after which the entire record was summarized and 
an evaluation of the final outcome attempted. A large number of 
interesting case studies were reported by these teachers, one of which 
is included here as a sample of the work attempted.”® 


CASE HISTORY 





1. Investigator: L. J. 4. Pupil: N. S$.—unsuccessful 

2. Subject Taught: General Science 5. Ninth Grade 

3. Junior High School, $ , New 6. Investigation in General Science 
Jersey 7. Work of pupil unsatisfactory 


FACTORS CONDITIONING STUDY 
Ability to Do School Work 


N.S.’s age at the beginning of this investigation was thirteen years and one 
month. He made a high score on the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
(indicating an intelligence quotient of 131, which was in accordance with 
previous determinations of his mental ability), and showed a reading ability 
far above average; but he was not doing satisfactory work in general science at 
the end of the first two weeks of the term. His previous scholastic record was 
very good—especially in mathematics—and his interest in science seemed very 
keen. The explanation for his floundering efforts was soon uncovered. He was 
entering the ninth grade without taking the second half of the eighth grade 
work. He had been “skipped” for several good reasons, but he had some diffi- 
cult adjustments to make in beginning ninth grade work. It seemed worth while 
to continue with the investigation of N.S.’s case with the hope of making it easier 
for him to assimilate the background knowledge along with the ninth grade work. 
He was interested and his parents were delighted with the idea. 


Physical Factors 
No physical defects complicated his problem. 
Home Conditions for Study 


N.S.’s parents are cultured and the home atmosphere is fine. His home library 
is a good one, supplying the needs of a thirteen-year-old boy who likes to read, 
and his stock of electrical toys and good tools keeps him occupied when out- 
door play or football practice is over. No wonder he says he does not like to 
study at home, but prefers to finish in school, if possible. School study periods 
are few—so N.S. does not regularly devote as much time as he should to out- 
side preparation. 


15 A consideration of remedial procedures for improving the study of high school pupils will appear 
in a later issue of the Teachers College Record. 
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School Conditions for Study 


Fortunately conditions for study in school are fairly satisfactory, so that 
fair-sized pieces of work can be accomplished, if the pupil is equipped with study 
techniques. It was soon evident that N.S. did not know how to study. He 
reported that in preparing a reading assignment all he did was to read the 
selection twice. If the assignment required an outline or summary, he made 
one, but it was decidedly poor. His statements were inexact and too generalized. 


Study Difficulties and Needs 


N.S.’s problem evolved into the following array of difficulties and needs: 

1. A lack of a definite study program for his regular work and the “skipped” 
subject matter. 

2. A tendency to generalize, to be careless about details, and not to “stick to 
the point.” 

3. Study procedures—outlining, summarizing, and problem solving—were his 
crying needs, if he were to do his work satisfactorily. 


Remedial Program 


An outline of the remedial program proposed for N.S. was as follows: 

1. To assist N.S. in planning a study schedule. 

2. To encourage exactness in all reports, statements, etc. 

3. To give practice in the techniques of outline- and summary-making, mem- 
orizing, problem solving, and increasing vocabulary. 

4. To stimulate in him the desire to know what should have been learned 
in eighth grade science, and then to have him make use of the study 
techniques, which he has been practicing, in independent pursuit of the back- 
ground science problems. 


Remedial Treatment 


N.S. was started on a regular study schedule which worked for a time, but 
a shift in the home-work schedule threw out the original plan and another had 
to be started. Exactness was especially emphasized—in reports, in recitations, 
and in laboratory work. The material on summarizing and outlining by Bar- 
ton '® was used to give practice in those procedures until a certain skill was 
attained. Then the background work was attacked. 


Results of Remedial Program 


N.S.’s interest in outlining and in general science has been steadily increasing. 
He shows marked improvement in his grasp of the previous work and is doing 
remarkably well in ninth-grade science. In fact, he is doing better now than 


%* Barton, W. A., Jr. The Effect of Outlining Upon Achiewement. A study carried on by the 
Horace Mann High School for Girls, 1926-27. Report in preparation. 
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most of the pupils who have had a complete science course. Perhaps he is 
learning to assemble facts and handle details. 


Summary 


N.S.’s unsatisfactory achievement in general science when this investigation 
began could not be explained as lack of ability but rather can be said to have 
been due to “skipping” a term’s work. Then, too, his groping and ineffective 
study methods and his tendency to make generalized statements made it hard 
for him to achieve results in accord with his mental ability. The remedial train- 
ing in summarizing and outlining, as well as the requirements made on him for 
exact details, seemed to help him pick up independently the subject matter not 
previously covered, and successfully to apply it to more advanced work. 


Comment 


This case provided a valuable experience for the teacher in training the pupil 
to acquire specific study procedures. Since the pupil’s problem was not com- 
plicated by lack of mental ability, by adverse home conditions, or by physical 
defects, the teacher was free to see what could be done to improve the pupil’s 
study techniques. The results could then be applied to other similar situations. 


CONCLUSION 


The outstanding results of the experience which these teachers had 
in making an intensive study of four pupils—one succeeding and 
three not succeeding—and in developing corrective procedures, were 
a realization (1) that studying the lesson and reciting the lesson are 
one process—learning; (2) that the factors which condition the 
preparation of an assignment are the same factors which condition 
the response or reaction obtained in the classroom; (3) that a care- 
ful inventory must be made of pupil equipment, needs, interests, and 
the like, before materials of instruction can be selected and organized; 
(4) that study is made up of many different processes, each re- 
quiring skillful guidance and adequate practice; (5) that this guid- 
ance must be given by the teacher who makes the assignment, in the 
classroom and during the class period, since a line of demarcation 
should not be drawn between study and recitation; (6) that the 
teacher must acquire the necessary techniques and devices for direct- 
ing study; and (7) that she must teach the pupil how to use the tools 
necessary for effective study. All these must the teacher accept as 
a part of her task if she is to direct study. 
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CONTRACTUAL STATUS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS * 


HE major purpose of this study was 

to determine the nature and charac- 
teristics of the contractual relationship 
between boards of education and public 
school teachers; the conditions, standards 
and principles involved in such contractual 
status; the rights and liabilities of the 
contracting parties; and the relationship 
between the teacher’s contractual and 
professional status. 

The practical purpose contemplated 
was to make such analysis and classifica- 
tion of legal principles available for the 
guidance of boards of education in con- 
tracting with teachers and to indicate 
wherein improvements in the contractual 
status would enhance the professional 
welfare of teachers. 

The decisions of American courts were 
investigated for the purpose of analyzing 
out the legal principles and standards that 
apply to the contractual relationship be- 
tween boards of education and teachers in 
given situations. The five contractual 
situations that were studied intensively 
were: (1) The eligibility of teachers, 
(2) the selection of appointment of teach- 
ers, (3) the contract of employment, (4) 
the removal and dismissal of teachers, 
and (5) the compensation of teachers. 

Each one of the above phases of con- 
tractual status was analyzed into sig- 
nificant inquiries or issues. 


The answers to these inquiries were ob- 
tained by a study of the adjudicated cases 
appertaining as found in the state and 
federal reports. Citation was made from 
over a thousand cases which were ana- 
lyzed to obtain the answer to such typical 
questions as were raised concerning all 
phases of the contractual status of 
teachers. The case study attack rep- 
resents both the source and the method. 

This case method of study not only 
furnished a basis for a new and practical 
classification of principles involved in the 
contractual status of teachers but also 
made it possible to assemble a body of 
guiding legal principles applicable to 
teachers’ contracts. Part II of the study 
brings together such a body of guiding 
principles with cross references to the sec- 
tions of Part I from which they were de- 
duced. 

Finally, an attempt was made to in- 
dicate wherein certain of these essential 
principles, as declared by the courts, 
agreed or disagreed with best educational 
practice in reference to the professional 
competency, selection and appointment, 
tenure and dismissal of teachers. The 
method of indicating such comparison 
was to list in one column the best prac- 
tice as hypothecated by educational ex- 
perts in reference to such policies, and in 
a parallel column to state the trend of 


* By Ira Madison Allen, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 304. 
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court decisions in reference to these 
identical policies. 

The findings of Part I, which consists 
of an analysis of court decisions bearing 
upon over one hundred problems arising 
under the five phases of contractual 
status analyzed, are best stated in a later 
chapter under the seventy-one guiding 
principles, derived from the analysis con- 
ducted in Part I. 

The study to determine whether the 
courts by their decisions tend to promote 
or retard the adoption of best educational 
practice as hypothecated by educational 
experts reveals that the American courts 
have tended in the past and undoubtedly 
in the future will continue to nurture and 
develop a system of school law highly 
compatible with the best interests of the 


public school profession. On six out of 
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the seven standards in reference to 
teacher competency, selection and ap- 
pointment, tenure of service, and dismis- 
sal, it was found that American courts 
are quite in accord with best educational 
opinion and practice. The diverging 
trend in reference to tenure of service or 
length of the employment term is worthy 
of considerable study. 

The opinion is ventured that the courts 
which seek to administer equity as well 
as law will hold eventually, that the 
teacher, too, has -a vested right in the 
ever-increasing professional investment 
which the state in its wisdom is exacting 
and the teacher is making. In short, the 
attainment of a professional status by a 
teacher may become a vested right, a 
right higher than the contract right and 
therefore protected at common law. 


IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT OF THE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE FACULTY * 


HE purpose of this study was to 
make an analysis of the practices 
and policies prevailing in state teachers 
colleges with reference to (a) securing 
competent members for their staffs, (6) 
improving these teachers in service, and 
(c) retaining desirable teachers for rela- 
tively long periods of tenure. 
The data for the study were secured 
from the following six sources: 


1. Conferences with representative 
presidents of state teachers colleges. 

2. Examination of existing studies 
dealing with in-service improvement 
of teachers college faculties. 

3. Correspondence with presidents of 
state teachers colleges with refer- 
ence to specific policies in their insti- 
tutions. 


4. Evaluation, by members of the fac- 
ulties in all state teachers colleges, 
of the devices commonly used for 
making service in these institutions 
attractive. 

5. Detailed questionnaires to presi- 
dents of these institutions. 

6. Coéperation of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, 
which made possible the securing of 
information that could not have been 
secured had this assistance not been 
available. 


All state teachers colleges are repre- 
sented through the evaluation of policies 
by some members of their faculties; fifty- 
five presidents furnished detailed infor- 
mation with reference to their insti- 
tutions. 


* By Adolph Linscheid, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 309. 
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THE FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


1. With reference to policies affecting 
the employment of teachers when va- 
cancies occur or when the departmental 
staffs are to be enlarged— 

In all teachers colleges the initiative in 
finding and employing teachers is with 
the president, although in actual practice 
the head of the department concerned is 
generally consulted before positions are 
filled. 

In seeking teachers all presidents enlist 
the services of graduate schools, and 20 
per cent of them also enlist the services 
of commercial teachers agencies. 

Characteristics or qualities rated high- 
est in prospective teachers are: (1) 
broad experience in teaching; (2) schol- 
arship coupled with skill in giving in- 
struction; (3) sincerity, honesty, loyalty, 
enthusiasm, sympathy with students, and 
good fellowship; (4) ability to represent 
the institution at public gatherings. 


2. With reference to policies promot- 
ing the in-service improvement of the 
faculty— 

Leaves of absence with pay are 
granted by slightly less than 50 per cent 
of the institutions. About half of the 
institutions require six years of service 
before granting leaves; slightly less than 
half, seven years; the remainder have 
requirements peculiar to themselves. 
Over 97 per cent of those granted leaves 
of absence for graduate study have re- 
turned better teachers than before their 
leaves were granted. 

Leaves of absence without pay are 
granted and encouraged by all institu- 
tions. This year 2.5 per cent of all 
teachers employed in the state teachers 
colleges are away on leaves of absence 
without pay. 

Faculty participation in the determina- 


tion of educational policies is limited in 
the state teachers colleges. 

In faculty meetings 78 per cent of the 
teachers colleges grant equality to all 
members of the staff; all are privileged 
to discuss questions and to vote. 

In 60 per cent of the institutions equal 
rights are granted to college and to 
training school staffs in faculty meetings. 

Probably not more than 15 or 20 per 
cent of all courses offered are profession- 
alized. 

Teachers colleges have just made a 
beginning in research studies to deter- 
mine the validity of their procedures. 

Salaries are still low in state teachers 
colleges; the median salary for the 291 
teachers of their staffs whom 49 presi- 
dents consider most valuable to their re- 
spective institutions is $3,506. 

The median school year taught by in- 
structors in these institutions is 42.2 
weeks. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Sabbatical leaves of absence are ex- 
cellent means of in-service improvement. 
They should be made the rule in all these 
institutions. 

2. Educational policies should be de- 
termined by the faculty. 

3. Members of each departmental 
group should be required to justify their 
courses and the materials in each course, 
as well as their procedure, to members 
of their own departmental groups and to 
other departmental groups also. 

4. The curricula of state teachers col- 
leges should be the result of the codpera- 
tive effort of the entire faculty, and 
curriculum revision should be a continu- 
ous process. 

5. Research studies to ascertain the 
teacher-needs of the area served by each 
institution, the best means of promoting 
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the interest of students while in school 
and after graduation, and similar studies, 
should be greatly extended and encour- 
aged. 

6. There should be the closest integra- 
tion of the work of the training school 
with that of the college. 
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7. Salaries are too low to attract and 
retain the best teaching talent. 

8. Presidents should find means of 
delegating routine administrative duties 
to subordinates or clerks, thus leaving 
for themselves more time for profes- 
sional leadership. 


THE SOLVING OF PROBLEM SITUATIONS BY PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN—AN ANALYSIS * 


HE purpose of this investigation 
was twofold: 

A. To analyze children’s methods of 
solving problem situations with the pur- 
pose of isolating the constituent ele- 
ments of a solution. 

B. To compare the characteristic be- 
havior of children in problem situations 
with that of anthropoid apes in similar 
situations as described by W. Kohler in 
his book, The Mentality of Apes, with 
the purpose of throwing further light 
upon A. . 

To serve both purposes of the investi- 
gation it was found expedient to repeat 
some of the test-situations used by 
Kohler, with changes here and there sug- 
gested by the difference of the subjects 
used. On the whole the conditions in 
this investigation were kept more con- 
stant than in Kohler’s. 

Forty-four preschool children, ranging 
in age from 19 to 49 months, served as 
subjects for the investigation. The 
record for each child included his age, a 
running account of his complete activity, 
including verbalization, the number of 
trials required to solve each test-situa- 
tion, the time spent at each trial and 
its distribution over the various activi- 
ties. The following conclusions were 
based upon these records as data. 


* By Augusta Alpert, Ph.D. Teachers College, 


No. 323. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THIS STUDY 

A child’s solving activity was found to 
be determined more definitely by the na- 
ture of the problem-situation than by 
any one other factor. Thus the same 
child will attack a problem in a random 
trial-and-error fashion or in a more de- 
liberate exploration and elimination man- 
ner, depending upon the set-up of the 
problem. A semblance of confinement 
and a totally new or bewildering situa- 
tion were found to stimulate the first 
type of response, while in the absence of 
these factors the second type of response 
was the customary one. This is not to 
deny the fact that some children are 
more easily stimulated to the first type 
of response than others. The personal 
element functions here as elsewhere but 
not as potently as the situation. 

Exploration and elimination was not 
only found to be the most frequent type 
of response, but it also yielded the great- 
est number of solutions. 

But no matter what the type of re- 
sponse, it culminates in a solution only 
if the subject has gained insight into the 
problem-situation. 

It should be noted that whereas chance 
may aid the arousal of insight by throw- 
ing the elements of a situation into a sug- 
gestive constellation, no solution was 
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found to be directly caused by chance. 
It is also highly probable that insight 
is not always complete and stable before 
solution, i.e., there are degrees of insight. 
Nevertheless, no solution was found which 
was wholly unaccompanied by insight. 
Transfer and retention seem to be in- 
dices not only of the presence of insight 
but of the degree to which it is present. 


The arousal of insight and its consum- 
mation in a practical solution are fa- 
vored by emotional, temperamental, and 
mental factors—those which in effect 
constitute the total personality. 

The practical applications which grow 
out of this investigation refer not only 
to educational procedure but also to the 
wider field of mental hygiene. 


A SCALE FOR MEASURING THE ANTERO-POSTERIOR 
POSTURE OF NINTH GRADE BOYS * 


HE development of good posture is 

a major objective of most physical 
education programs. It was the purpose 
of this study to develop a scale for meas- 
uring antero-posterior posture that is 
comparable to scales used to measure ed- 
ucational achievements in other subjects. 
The procedure was as follows: 

1. A large number of posture sil- 
houettes of ninth grade boys was col- 
lected and a random sampling made. 

2. The silhouettes comprising the ran- 
dom sampling were arranged in rank 
order by competent judges of posture. 

3. A posture scale has been developed 
by using the combined ranks of the vari- 
ous judges and the P.E. difference as 
the unit of quality measurement. 

SUMMARY 


1. The scale is composed of thirteen 
silhouettes arrayed in progressive steps 


of general posture quality. Numerical 
scores are assigned to each sample. 

2. In using the scale the subject to be 
rated is compared with each type speci- 
men on the scale until the sample that is 
most ‘similar in merit is found. The 
subject is awarded the same grade as 
that assigned to the sample on the chart. 

3. The scale has been used to ascer- 
tain its practicability. It was found that 
classroom teachers can use the scale al- 
most as accurately as persons especially 
trained in physical education. 

4. Utilization of the judgment tech- 
nique to establish a scale for measuring 
antero-posterior posture suggests possibil- 
ities for further scientific investigation. 
It is especially applicable to those activi- 
ties in physical education where quality 
of form is the objective sought instead 
of performance score. 


A STUDY OF THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION IN TEACHERS COLLEGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES f¢ 


HE purpose of this study was to 
make an analysis of the work now 
being done in the field of English com- 


* By Clifford Lee Brownell, Ph.D. Teachers 


Education, No. 325. 


position in teachers colleges, in order to 
suggest improvements that may be made 


in this field. 


College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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The data on which the study is based 
were secured through (1) catalogues, 
(2) visitation of teachers colleges, (3) 
material used by composition teachers in 
teachers colleges, (4) term examination 
questions on composition, (5) projects 
worked out by composition classes in 
teachers colleges, (6) themes written by 
composition students in teachers colleges, 
(7) works published on the subject, (8) 
a short questionnaire to composition 
teachers in teachers colleges, (9) steno- 
graphic reports of composition classes in 
teachers colleges. 

The study included 96.66 per cent of 
the states which have teachers colleges 
and over 80 per cent of the teachers col- 
leges of the United States. Four steps 
were taken in the study: First, the his- 
tory of English composition in teachers 
colleges; second, a detailed cross-section 


study of the work being done in compo- 
sition in teachers colleges; third, con- 
clusions reached from this cross-section 
study; fourth, a suggested course of pro- 
cedure, such course being based upon the 
results of the study. 

The study reveals the fact that prac- 
tically all teachers of English composition 
are working toward a common objective 
—the teaching of the fundamentals. The 
methods of dealing with composition 
problems are given and discussed. 

As a course of procedure for improving 
the work in English composition in teach- 
ers colleges, the author suggests the 
“Mass-Library-Conference” plan. This 
plan provides for the immediate needs 
and continuous growth of all students, 
but without the usual difficulties encoun- 
tered in sectioning students according to 
ability. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor George D. Strayer and 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt, assisted by 
several graduate students, recently have 
made reports of school surveys in Rye, 
N. Y.; Greenville and Edgemont in 
Westchester County, N. Y.; and Pa- 
ducah, Ky. All! of these have been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. 

The Rye report recommends a new 
junior-senior high school plant, indicates 
an elementary school building program 
for the next five years, and suggests the 
means of financing the whole program. 

The recommendations pertaining to 
Greenville and to Edgemont have been 
accepted by the Board of Education, part 
of them have been approved by the citi- 
zens, and needed school sites have been 
purchased as a first step in carrying out 
the recommended building program. 

The report of the Paducah survey 
considers trends in population growth and 
in residential and industrial 
ment, present school plant, the educa- 
tional program and its relation to the 
building program, the school building 
program, and financing proposed build- 
ing costs. The report recommends aban- 
donment of various old buildings, and 
selection of new sites for elementary 
schools, for a junior high school, and for 
a senior high school. The Paducah 
Board of Education has approved the 


develop- 


report and has acted on the purchase of 
sites recommended. 





Professor and Professor 
Engelhardt are acting as educational con- 
sultants to State Superintendent R. E. 
Tidwell and Governor Graves of Ala- 
bama on the extension of teacher train- 
ing in that state. In this capacity, they 
have studied existing plants and are sub- 
mitting a report covering the proposed 
expansion of teacher-training facilities. 


Strayer 





The first public presentation of the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Florida survey will be made before the 
Florida Education Association November 
30 and December 1 by Professors 
Strayer, Engelhardt, Bagley, Hillegas, 
Mort of Teachers College, and by Pro- 
fessor Edgar W. Knight of the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina. 





Professor Paul R. Mort, during the 
past summer, submitted plans of state 
apportionment of school funds to the 
legislatures of Pennsylvania and Ne- 
braska. He made the preliminary report 
of a similar study for Kansas; he taught 
a term in the summer school of the 
University of Wyoming; and had the 
pleasure of seeing his new book, The 
Individual Pupil, published. 

The Pennsylvania legislative commis- 
sion took final action on Dr. Mort’s 
financial report, which is to be printed 
as a legislative document. The school 
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code commission of Kansas approved and 
will publish his report for that state. 
His Nebraska report is to be published 
as Research Bulletin No. 2 of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association. 

Dr. Mort addressed the Associated 
School Boards of New York October 1 
on “Waste in Education.” He pointed 
to inadequate organization of school dis- 
tricts as responsible for much waste. 





Professor Carter Alexander, as edu- 
cational adviser for the salary commit- 
tee of the New Jersey Normal School 
Association, presented his preliminary 
report at Newark, September 20. The 
report dealt with a comparison of salaries 
paid in New Jersey normal schools and 
those paid elsewhere. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 

During the twelve months ending June 
30, 1928, the Bureau of Educational 
Service received inquiries for 2,984 edu- 
cational which it 
mitted the names and credentials of 
10,094 candidates. ‘The number of in- 
quiries was exactly the same as for the 
preceding year, but four per cent more 
candidates were recommended. 


positions for sub- 


Reports 
from placement secretaries in university 
bureaus and in commercial agencies indi- 
cate a decrease during the year in educa- 
tional positions available. Nevertheless, 
of the candidates recommended by the 
Bureau 1,939 were placed. Seventeen 
per cent more of the registrants were 
placed during this year than during the 
previous year. 

According to its former director, Dr. 
R. G. Reynolds, forty per cent of the 
Bureau’s full-time placements were in 
grades twelfth—normal 
schools, teachers colleges, colleges, and 


above _ the 
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universities, and thirty-two per cent of 
them were in administrative or super- 
visory positions. Placements were made 
in all sections of the United States, in the 
American dependencies, in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Greece, China, and other 
countries. Marked increase was shown 
in the placement of teachers in the de- 
partment of home economics. In this 
field a number of Teachers College 
graduates were employed by business 
concerns as dress designers, stylists, art 
directors, and buyers. A similar in- 
crease in the field of industrial arts was 
noted. The Bureau estimates that the 
total salary figure representing the year’s 
placements amounts to $4,160,000. Sal- 
aries as high as $15,000 a year were re- 
ported. The medium salary for the 
entire group of the 1,939 educational 
positions filled was $2,305 a year. 





Clyde R. Miller, new director of the 
Bureau, at the invitation of the New 
York Council of School Superintendents, 
attended their annual meeting October 1 
and 2 at the Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Mr. Miller spoke October 11 at 
Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University to a group of adults who are 
studying various phases of the American 
newspaper, in a course under the aus- 
pices of the daily newspapers of Cleve- 
land and of the college. He pointed out 
that the American newspaper is no longer 
primarily an avenue for the dissemina- 
tion of political philosophy or even of 
news, but is essentially a business, the 
existence of which depends on its finan- 
cial profits. The appeal of the news- 
paper, he declared, must be, like that of 
the department store, to a large group 
of persons of varying tastes and intelli- 
gence. 
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Mr. Miller addressed the high school 
section of the North Central Indiana 
Teachers Association October 12 at 
South Bend, Ind., on the interpretation 
of the high school to its pupils and to 
its community. He met with the head- 
master and faculty of Western Reserve 
Academy at Hudson, Ohio, October 13 
to discuss the contribution the private 
school can make to public education. He 
is a member of the academy’s educational 
advisory board. 

Mr. Miller also addressed the Eastern 
Section of the Connecticut Teachers Col- 
lege Club of Connecticut at New Lon- 
don, October 26. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 
INQUIRY 

Recent finding of the Character Edu- 
cation Inquiry of Teachers College in co- 
operation with the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research resulted in the ap- 
pearance in the Christian Century (lib- 
eral religious magazine) of September 
13, 1928, the following editorial under 
the caption “An Important Area for 
Exploration”: 

“Time was when it was assumed that 
about all that was necessary to insure 
the development of boys and girls into 
adults with characters marked by recti- 
tude and nobility was to make sure that 
they attended Sunday school regularly. 
That was a help, and still is; there is 
little doubt about that. But the problem 
is now seen to have complexities which 
that simple system did not take into ac- 
count. A glimmer of the old and easy 
confidence is seen in the item, in a reli- 
gious paper, that ‘according to a state- 
ment of a judge in New York city, out 
of four thousand persons who were con- 
victed in his court, only three had ever 
had Sunday school training. Upon 
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which, the most appropriate comment is 
a sentence which appears, in quite a 
different connection, on the next page 
of the same paper: ‘I do hate statistics; 


they often lie so terribly.’ The judge’s 
statistics are of that sort. They com- 
pletely misrepresent the efficacy of the 
Sunday school as an institution for re- 
straining from crime. The difficulty of 
the problem of framing a system of char- 
acter education is vividly illustrated by a 
recent volume entitled Deceit, which is 
the result of one part of an elaborate 
series of tests and measurements con- 
ducted by the Character Education In- 
quiry of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in codperation with the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. 
The specific findings—covering the re- 
stricted field of cheating, stealing and 
lying—are interesting enough to war- 
rant extended comment. One discovery, 
for example, is that the members of a 
certain widely known organization which 
is supposed to give a training highly 
beneficial to character, showed under test 
a larger percentage of deceit than non- 
members under similar conditions, and 
that deceit increased with length of 
membership and elevation in rank in the 
organization. But the point that espe- 
cially calls for remark in this connection 
is the proof which this study supplies that 
as yet we know little or nothing about 
the matter of character education. This 
probably constitutes the largest area of 
terra incognita still awaiting exploration.” 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews rep- 
resented the College at a National 
Conference on Employer-Employee Re- 
lationships in the Household, held at 


Washington, D. C., October 16-17. The 
Conference was called by a committee 
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representing the National Department 
of Labor, U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, and afhliated organizations. 
Professor Andrews presented a paper on 
“Training and Supervision.” 

Table Service and Decoration by Mrs. 
Lilian M. Gunn, instructor in household 
arts, issued as a home economics text- 
book by Lippincott under the editorship 
of Professor Andrews appeared at the 
beginning of the summer and has already 
had a wide welcome throughout the 
country. 





The American Home Economics As- 
sociation at its recent annual meeting 
elected Professor Andrews a trustee of 
the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund. 
Ellen H. Richards, the founder of Home 
Economics, and formerly of the staff of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was for many years a non-resi- 
dent lecturer in nutrition at Teachers 
College when the present department of 
Household Arts was being developed. 
The Memorial Fund in her name now 
exceeds $25,000 and is being increased 
from time to time. The proceeds are 
used for student fellowships. 





“The Statistics of Room Congestion, 
Its Purpose and Technique,” is discussed 
in the September number of the Journal 
of American Statistical Association by 
Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, lecturer in 
Household Economics in recent summer 
sessions at Teachers College. Dr. Wood 
is chairman of the Committee on Hous- 
ing of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women which has proposed to 
the Census Bureau that a census of 
rooms per family be included in the next 
federal census. At the request of Dr. 
Wood's committee, the Detroit Board of 
Education in its 1928 school census is 
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making the first American enumeration 
of room congestion, with these two 
items: first, the number of rooms used 
by the family, and second, the number of 
occupants, that is, of actual residents in 
the said dwelling, whether related to 
each other or not. Dr. Wood’s article 
reviews the experience of various Euro- 
pean countries in making a room census. 
Our census has included only house- 
ownership and house mortgages and has 
overlooked the tremendous importance 
for health and housing programs of 
knowing the facts of room congestion. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
“Never Too Old to Learn” 


comment is 
following an article which appeared in 
Good Housekeeping by Professor Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike in which he told of 
his research in the learning capacity of 
adults, adolescents, and children. 
“Professor Thorndike believes,” de- 
clares the Bay City (Michigan) Times, 
“there is just one reason why the average 
person doesn’t know twice as much at 
forty as he does at twenty. That is 
because the average person, entering his 
twenties, assumes that his education is 
complete, and does not try to learn any- 
thing more. All of this is highly en- 
couraging. Too many of us, getting into 
a rut of habit or work as we leave our 
youth behind, long to make a change but 
do not try to because we believe it is 
too late. 


Widespread newspaper 


We allow ourselves to stay 
fixed in the grooves we slipped into in 
our youth.” 

“Professor Thorndike comes to our 
rescue by telling us, in effect: “Go ahead 
and try it. Your mind is as fertile and 
receptive now as it ever was. 
learn anything you want to. 


You can 
If you're 
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not satisfied with what you are doing 
now, learn how to do something else. 
It’s perfectly possible.’ Psychologists, 
chemists and other scientists have done a 
good deal for us in recent years. But 
nothing they have done is much more im- 
portant than this exploding of the old 
maxims that we used to trust so im- 
plicitly. Such sayings may represent the 
accumulated wisdom of the ages, to be 
sure. But they also may represent only 
the mistaken notions of our forefathers. 
They are more apt to fetter us than 
help us. If we can break away from 
them we may find a new freedom.” 
From the Portland (Oregon) Tele- 
gram under the caption, “Never too late” 
the following comment anpeared: 
“Professor Thorndike not only finds 
that the adult can learn but that he can 
learn more and better and faster than 
the average school child or adolescent. 
He says: ‘If I had to draw a general con- 
clusion from these investigations, I should 
say that they demonstrate that the abil- 
ity of adults to learn is very close to that 
of persons from seventeen to nineteen 
years of age.’ Apparently the only reason 
that we stop learning is that we stop 
studying or using the knowledge that we 
have acquired. We pick some scattering 
bits of information in the stern school of 
hard knocks, but the average man makes 
little definite effort to acquire new knowl- 
edge after graduation; has, as we say, 
‘Completed his education.’ As a finished 
product, he commences on commencement 
day, to pack his Latin and algebra, his 
gleanings from history and chance mem- 
ories of English Lit. in a sort of intellec- 
tual cold storage, to be left till called for. 
And how fast the stuff does deteriorate! 
Nine-tenths of it is never called for, and 
nine-tenths of us make little effort to 
reach out for new material. According 
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to Professor Thorndike, that is our fault, 
not our misfortune. It is just as easy 
to learn a new job at fifty as at fifteen, 
if we only think so and make the at- 
tempt. It isn’t age that makes us ‘set 
in our ways,’ but indifference, laziness, 
and conceit. Modern psychology sets its 
seal of approval on that old proverb: 
‘Never too old to learn, never too late to 


x,» 


turn. 





The Psychology of the Adolescent, by 
Professor Leta S. Hollingsworth, will 
be published in October by D. Appleton 
and Company. The book will be pub- 
lished later in London, by S. W. Part- 
ridge, Ltd. It consists of lectures given 
for many years past in Teachers College 
on the problems of youth and the modern 
world. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor J. R. McGaughy lectured 
for five days before the Southwestern 
Texas Teachers Association in San An- 
tonio during the first week in September. 
He also delivered two addresses before 
the Northwestern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Toledo, October 26 and 27. 

Professor McGaughy is giving a series 
of lectures on measurements in education 
in West Hartford, Conn., Tuesday eve- 
nings during the Winter Session. 





Professor Edwin H. Reeder conducted 
courses in Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., during June. He 
spoke before the Ohio State Teachers 
Association in Cleveland, October 26. 





Professor Lois C. Mossman spoke at 
seven district meetings in Michigan dur- 
ing October. These were held in De- 
troit, Cadillac, Sheboygan, Iron Moun- 
tain, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek and 
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Grand Rapids. 
the relation of the classroom teacher to 
the new in education; the place of the 
social studies in the elementary curricu- 
lum; and the nature of the activity pro- 


Her subjects included 


gram. 





Professor J. F. Hosic was on sabbati- 
cal leave the second semester of the last 
school year and spent it in travel. In 
company with Mrs. Hosic, he left New 
York March 5, drove to southern Cali- 
fornia, by way of Florida and the Old 
Spanish Trail, spent twelve weeks in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and afterward, having 
been joined by his daughters, Grace and 
Virginia, drove to his summer home on 
Lake Champlain by way of the Yosemite 
and Yellowstone Park. 

On the trip West he lectured before 
the teachers and school officers of San 
Antonio on the improvement of teaching. 

While in the Hawaiian Islands he gave 
the Commencement address at Lahai 
Luna School. This is now an industrial 
school under the direction of the terri- 
torial board of education. It was origi- 
nally a missionary school—the oldest in 
the Islands. 

In the Territorial Summer School in 
Honolulu he conducted a course on Pro- 
gressive Education for the superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and principals of the 
Islands. Among the active workers in 
education in the Territory are a number 
of enthusiastic and loyal alumni of 
Teachers College, several of whom spoke 
with gratitude of recent visits to the Is- 
lands by Dean Russell, Emeritus, and Di- 
rector Paul Monroe of the International 
Institute. 

Among the educational activities in 
which Professor Hosic has been engaged 
during recent months have been the com- 
pletion of the Pathway to Reading Series, 


by the publication of the Seventh and 
Eighth Readers, the Crumpton-Hosic 
Junior High School English Series, /n- 
troductory Studies in Literature for the 
High School, the First Yearbook of the 
National Conference of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, entitled Edu- 
cational Supervision, and the issuance by 
the National Education Association of 
the Seventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School .’rincipals. 
At present Professor Hosic is contrib- 
uting to the Journal of Educational 
Method a series of articles on reorgani- 
zation of the elementary school. These 
set forth principles to serve as a work- 
ing hypothesis for schools attempting to 
improve their administrative procedure. 


ENGLISH 


Professor Franklin T. Baker con- 
ducted courses in the University of Wy- 
oming during the first half of the session, 
June 10-July 12. 





For the first time in the history of 
Teachers College, a group composed ex- 
clusively of foreign students is taking a 
course in English Literature. Miss 
Helen E. Diller is offering the course. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


The approximate enrollment for the 
Horace Mann School is 875. This in- 
cludes students in the kindergarten, the 
elementary school, and the girls’ high 
school. 





Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, former 
director of the Bureau of Educational 
Service, is now principal of the Horace 
Mann School. Dr. Reynolds succeeded 
Professor Henry C. Pearson, for twenty- 
five years principal of the school, who 
retired last June. 
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Thirteen teachers have been added to 
the faculty. They are: 

Miss Ann L. Mullin, in charge of the 
school on the roof and teacher of the 
second grade. Miss Mullin was critic 
teacher at the North Adams ( Mass.) 
State Normal School. 

Miss Anna H. Shannon, teacher in the 
third grade open-air school. Miss Shan- 
non comes from the North Adams 
(Mass.) State Normal School. 

Miss Doris Preston, teacher in the 
fourth grade open-air school. Miss Pres- 
ton taught at Castleton, Vt. She re- 
ceived her B. S. from Boston University, 
and attended the Summer Session at 
Teachers College this year. 

Miss Marion H. Dunbar, teacher in 
the first grade. Miss Dunbar taught in 
the San Francisco public schools, and at- 
tended the Summer Session at Teachers 
College this year. 

Miss Lillian M. Hoff, assistant in the 
third and fourth grades. Miss Hoff 
taught in the Trenton (N. J.) schools. 
She received her B. S. from Teachers 
College in 1928. 

Miss Gretchen Switzer, assistant in 
the fifth and sixth grades. Miss Switzer 
taught in Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. She attended 
the Summer Session at Teachers College 
in 1926, and was a student here during 
the academic year 1926-27. 

Miss Helen T. Ridgway, teacher of 
fine arts. She taught in the Newark 
public schools 1927-28, and was a stu- 
dent in Teachers College during that 
time. Miss Ridgway is a graduate of 
the Maryland Institute of Art of Bal- 
timore. 

Miss Marion Flagg, head of the music 
department. Miss Flagg taught in the 
New Jersey State Normal School. She 
attended the Winter Session of Teachers 
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College of 1926 and the academic year of 
1927-28, and was in charge of music at 
the Connecticut Summer School at Yale 
in 1928. 

Mr. Irving Cheyette, director of the 
orchestra. He is also an instructor in 
Music Education at Teachers College. 

Miss Letty Bohanon, teacher of Eng- 
lish and dramatics. Miss Bohanon is a 
graduate of Wellesley, and taught in the 
Friends School of Brooklyn. She was a 
student in Teachers College during 1927- 
28 and during the Summer Session of 
1928. 

Miss Audrey Mills, teacher of Eng- 
lish. Miss Mills received her B. A. from 
Goucher College in 1925. She taught in 
Miss Master’s School, Dobbs’ 
during 1927-28. 

Miss Jean D. Simpson, teacher of 
mathematics. 


Ferry, 


Miss Simpson is a gradu- 
ate of Horace Mann School and Barnard 
College. She was a student at Teachers 
College during 1927-28. 

Mr. Samuel H. Everett, teacher in 
social studies. Mr. Everett taught in 
East High School, Rochester. He at- 
tended the Summer Session at Teachers 
College in 1927. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS 


The largest class in the history of the 
school was graduated last June when 
seventy-four boys received their diplomas. 
The commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Dean William F. Russell, him- 
self a graduate of the school. 

More than ninety-five per cent of the 
graduates indicated their intention of en- 
tering fall. Colleges 
chosen, in order of their preference, are: 
Columbia, Princeton, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Brown, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, of Wisconsin, Uni- 


college in the 


University 
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versity of Virginia, Haverford, Middle- 
bury, Colgate, Lehigh, and Wesleyan. 
Medals for scholarship, character, and 
service to the school were presented to 
James O'Malley, Jr., and to Charles C. 
Tillinghast, Jr. 





This fall the school opened with a 
capacity enrollment of three hundred and 
seventy-five boys. Owing to the limited 
accommodations it was necessary to re- 
fuse many applications. 


Among the physical improvements 
made in the Horace Mann School for 
Boys during the summer was the new 
steel grand stand with bricked-in dug- 
outs, a memorial gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney H. Herman. During the sum- 
mer extensive repairs were made to 
buildings, and two new tennis courts 
were laid out. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY 


Professor Hermann T. Vulte, organ- 
izer of the department of Household 
Chemistry, is now on the retired list. 
Dr. Vulte will spend the winter in Cali- 
fornia. 


KIN DERGARTEN-FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION 

During the Parents’ Exposition at 
Grand Central Palace in May a medal 
was presented to Professor Patty Smith 
Hill for “distinguished service to the 
parents of New York.” The medal was 
given by Children, The Magazine for 
Parents, and presented by Robert Simon, 
chairman of the United Parents’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York. 





The staff of Kindergarten-First-Grade 
Education remains the same for 1928-29. 
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Mrs. Murray has returned from a year’s 
leave of absence. 





New publications include a set of so- 
cial science readers: An Engine’s Story, 
Grandfather's Farm, A Story About 
Boats, and An Airplane Ride. These are 
by Helen S. Read and Eleanor Lee, and 
are edited by Professors Reed and Hill. 
They are published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Miss Alice Thorn’s book, Music 
for Young Children, is now on the press 
and will be published soon. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Five hundred and seventy-four stu- 
dents are enrolled this year in the Lin- 
coln School. The elementary school has 
an enrollment of 274, of which 147 are 
boys and 127 girls. Three hundred stu- 
dents are enrolled in the high school, 144 
boys and 156 girls. 


A number of faculty changes in the 
Lincoln School have been made. 

Dr. John R. Clark, formerly of the 
Lincoln faculty and last year a member 
of the faculty of New York University, 
has returned to the Lincoln School as 
principal of the high school division. 

Jane Allen, student teacher, comes 
from The Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester; Herbert J. Ar- 
nold, from the New York City schools; 
Joy Bird, from Norman, Okla.; Mrs. 
Clare B. Bocquin, from Okmulgee, 
Okla.; H. Emmett Brown, from the 
Ridgewood, N. J., schools; Marion But- 
man, from San Jose State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif.; Marjorie Josselyn, 
from Rockefeller hospital, Peking, 
China; Genevieve Kelly, from Clarion 
State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa.; 
Dr. Walter Merck, from the director- 
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ship of the Oberrealschule, Hamburg, 
Germany; Raymond D. Shannon, from 
Parker City, Okla.; Lillian Stevens, from 
Ohio State University; Mayme A. Sweet, 
from the Denver city schools; and Mae 
Tindall, from the Spokane city schools. 





The new four-story addition to the 
Lincoln School now houses the research 
activities of the school, the Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, and the Charac- 
ter Education Inquiry. 





Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, director of Lin- 
coln School, lectured last June at the 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., 
and at the University of Wyoming. 

Dr. Newlon spoke October 26 before 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Schenectady. He addressed a 
state meeting at Springfield, Mass., No- 
vember 21. 


Thomas N. Barrows, who spent last 
year in study and travel in South Amer- 
ica, has returned to the Lincoln school. 


J. G. Kuderna is on leave of absence. 
He will do investigation in the teaching 
of physics. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


New courses are offered in Music 
Education for the year 1928-29 and a 
number of combinations of courses have 
been made to of the 


larger students. 


meet the needs 
number of graduate 
The enrollment in advanced courses is 


larger than in any previous year. 


Following the precedent set by having 
Howard Murphy of the Institute of 
Musical Art assigned for the Teachers 
College classes in theory, Dr. Frank 
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this 


designated 
Robert Elwyn to have charge of all the 
voice instruction for Teachers College 


Damrosch has year 


students. Mr. Elwyn has been a mem- 
ber of the Teachers College summer 


Mr. Mur- 
phy has been a member of the summer 


staff for the past two years. 


staff for three years. 


Professor Peter W. Dykema presided 
October 4 at the conference on com- 
munity music held at the annual Play- 
ground and Recreation Association gath- 
ering at Atlantic City. The need of 
finer material for community singing was 
emphasized, and attention was called to 
the renewed interest in European folk 
songs and in the simpler choruses by the 
great composers. 

The influence of the harmonica both in 
itself and in its stimulation of more ad- 
vanced instrumental activity was shown 
by a group from Philadelphia which gave 
illustrations of the methods used in that 
unusual development. Dr. van de Wall, 
who is giving two courses at Teachers 
College during the year on music in nor- 
mal living and music in social and men- 
tal therapy, called attention to the spread 
of the movement for more intelligent use 
of music in penal and correctional insti- 
tutions. 


Professor Dykema spoke October 25 
before the general session of the Maine 
Teachers Association in Bangor. His 
address dealt with the place of music 
in the life of the teacher. He laid stress 
upon the two worlds in which we all live, 
namely, the real and the ideal, the latter 
that which we create for ourselves. By 
means of music, he maintained, one 
could to a large extent determine his 
emotional and his mental set. 
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Extension courses are being offered 
this fall by two members of the staff. 
Professor Alice Bivins is conducting a 
course at Glen Ridge, N. J., on a survey 
of school music. Mr. Louis Mohler is 
giving a course in Newark, N. J., on 
teaching appreciation through music, lit- 
erature, and art. 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

Professor S. R. Powers spoke before 
the National Association of Science 
Teachers at Minneapolis July 3 on 
needed research in science teaching. 
During the week of August 20 he con- 
ferred with the science faculty of Colo- 
rado State Teachers College at Greeley, 
Colo., on the construction of a general 
course in science for all students. 





Mr. Earl R. Glenn, teacher of science 
in the Lincoln School, and instructor in 
natural in Teachers College 
with responsibility for the course in the 
Teaching of Physics, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as professor of physical 
science in the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair. 

Mr. H. E. Brown, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., succeeds Mr. Glenn in both the 
Lincoln School and Teachers College. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Charles E. Rush began his duties 


September 1 as librarian of Teachers 
College. As professor of education, he 
has a seat in the faculties of Education 
and of Practical Arts. Before coming 
to Teachers College, he was librarian 
of the Indianapolis Public Library. 

He has been assistant librarian at 
Earlham College, Wisconsin University, 
and in the Newark (N. J.) Public Li- 
brary, and also librarian of the public 
libraries at Jackson, Mich.; at St. 


sciences 
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Joseph, Mo.; and at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Rush received his A.B. at Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Md., in 1905, 
and his B.L.S. at the New York State 
Library School, Albany, N. Y., in 1908. 
He was vice-president of the American 
Library Association during 1927-28, and 
has contributed to various library publi- 
cations. 





Dr. Harold Florian Clark and Dr. 
John Roscoe Clark have been added to 
the faculty of Teachers College. 

Dr. Harold Florian Clark, who is pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
was formerly professor of education, 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomingtom, Ind. He _ received his 
A.B. at Asbury College in 1920, his A.M. 
from Columbia in 1922, and his Ph.D. 
from Columbia in 1924. 

Dr. John Roscoe Clark, who is asso- 
ciate professor of education, and princi- 
pal of the High School Division of the 
Lincoln School, was associate professor 
of education, School of Education, New 
York University, last year. He received 
his A.B. from Indiana University in 
1912, and his Ph.D. in 1925 from Colum- 
bia. He was formerly editor of Mathe- 
matics Teacher. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor William C. Bagley visited 
the Oklahoma teachers colleges during 
October and conferred with the facul- 
ties on curriculum problems in their 
schools. The several districts of the 
Oklahoma Education Association held 
their annual meetings during October 
and he was invited to speak before the 
East Central and Northeastern Districts. 
The topics of his addresses before the 
East Central District were: “What Edu- 
cation Can and Cannot Do”; “The Ele- 
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ment of Adventure in Teaching”; and 
“Red Letter Lessons.” 





Professor Thomas Alexander and Pro- 
fessor Lois C. Mossman spent three 
weeks at Camp Reasonover, N. C., work- 
ing with the teachers of the Parker Dis- 
trict, Greenville, S. C., on a codperative 
experiment in curriculum revision. Pro- 
fessor Alexander has been conducting this 
experiment for about two years, assisted 
by a number of his colleagues from 
Teachers College. 

Professor Alexander was in attendance 
at the meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in Kansas City 
during October, speaking at the general 
meeting of the elementary principals and 
the meeting of the administrative officers. 

Last month Professor Alexander 
visited the State Teachers College at 
Johnson City, Tenn., and the City Nor- 
mal School at Richmond, Va. Arrange- 
ments are under way for a certain type 
of coéperative work between these insti- 
tutions and Teachers College with refer- 
ence to practice teaching and the training 
of critic teachers. 





Professor Peter Petersen, of the Uni- 
versity of Jena, Germany, has been in 
the United States since last spring lectur- 
ing at various universities throughout the 
country. He spoke September 27 at 
Teachers College before the members of 
the major course in the professional edu- 
cation of teachers on the theory of 
teacher training. 

Professor Friederich Schneider, of 
Bonne College, Germany, who has been 
lecturing at Peabody College during the 
summer, will also speak before the mem- 
bers of «he major course. His subject 
will be “Psychology of the Teaching 
Profession.” 
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Two part-time associates have been 
appointed in Normal School Education 
for the present academic year: Miss 
M’Ledge Moffett, who is on leave of 
absence from the State Teachers College, 
East Radford, Va., where she has served 
for several years as dean of women and 
professor of home economics; and Mr. 
Herman J. Magee, director of the De- 
partment of Extension and Correspond- 
ence and of the Summer School of the 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


PARENTAL PROBLEMS 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick and 
Professor Harold Rugg will appear on 
the program of the United Parents’ As- 
sociations of Greater New York Schools, 
Inc., which is sponsoring a course of six 
lectures on “Parental Problems in Edu- 
cation.” These lectures will be given 
each Friday from 10:45 to 12:00 noon, 
beginning November 16, at the Astor 
hotel, when Dr. Rugg will speak on 
“Education for What?” Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
subject March 8 will be “Education for 
Character.” 


PERSONNEL GUIDANCE 


Mrs. Esther Lloyd-Jones has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in Personnel Guidance. 
Mrs. Lloyd-Jones was associated with 
Dr. L. B. Hopkins in the organization of 
the personnel work at Northwestern 
University, as assistant director in charge 
of personnel work with women. 





Dr. Ruth Strang, research associate 
in Personnel Guidance, was on the teach- 
ing faculty of North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C., in the 
department of psychology during the 
summer session. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick de- 
livered the Weil lectures at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, May 3, 4, and 5. 
During the week of June 25 he taught 
in the summer school of the University 
of Cincinnati. He spent the period of 
August 20-31 at Lake Couchiching, 
Canada, where he conducted conferences 
with the Boys Work secretaries of the 
Canadian Y. M. C. A. 

“Character Education” was the sub- 
ject on which Professor Kilpatrick spoke 
before the Fifth National Training Con- 
ference of Boy Scout Executives Septem- 
ber 6 at Ithaca, N. Y. He addressed 
the Conference of the Teachers Union 
and Teachers Union Auxiliary at Net- 
cong, N. J., October 7 on “Social Objec- 
tives in Progressive Education,” and on 
October 9 spoke before the staff and 
patrons of the Park School at Balti- 
more. 

Dr. Kilpatrick met with the Eastern 
Branch of the New York State Teachers 
Association in Schenectady Friday, Octo- 
ber 26. He spoke to the administrators 
and supervisors on “Democracy in Su- 
pervision” and to the primary teachers 
on “Newer Ideas of Discipline.” 





Dr. and Mrs. R. B. Raup sailed 
August 25 for Europe, where they will 
spend a year in study. Their two little 
girls accompanied them. They expect to 
spend about half the time in Germany, 
and the remainder in other parts of 
Europe. Mr. John L. Childs is assisting 
in the department during the absence of 
Dr. Raup. 


RADIO ADDRESSES 


Under the auspices of the United 
Parents Association and the Boards of 
Education of New York City and New- 


ark, N. J., a series of fifteen-minute talks 
on the general subject, “Your Child,” is 
being broadcast during the fall, winter, 
and spring, from 5:30 to 5:45 p.m. East- 
ern Standard time, by station WOR of 
New York and Newark. 

Among the “headline speakers” an- 
nounced for this series are a number 
from Teachers College, including Dean 
William F. Russell, Professor Harold 
Rugg, Professor William C. Bagley, 
Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick, Professor George 
S. Counts, and Professor Elbert K. Fret- 
well. Dean Russell was scheduled to 
talk October 9, Professor Counts on 
October 23, and Professor Rugg Novem- 
ber 13. Definite assignment of these and 
the other Teachers College speakers will 
be made public from time to time by the 
United Parents Association of New York 
City. 


REGISTRATION 


The total registration in Teachers 
College for the Winter Session, as of 
October 20, was 4,674. Of this number, 
3,141 students enrolled in the School of 
Education, and 1,533 in the School of 
Practical Arts. The total represented a 
gain of 61 students over the registration 
at the corresponding date in 1927. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, associate 
professor of rural sociology, and rural 
research specialist of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, has re- 
turned from a year’s travel in the Orient, 
under the auspices of the International 
Missionary Council. He made a study 
of Korean villages. 





Three programs were conducted dur- 
ing the Summer Session under the aus- 
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pices of the rural group. The first dealt 
with current development in American 
rural education, the second with rural 
life in other lands, and the third with 
inter-racial coéperation in the United 
States. More than six hundred students 
attended. 





Professor Mabel Carney filled lecture 
engagements during June in all the state 
teachers colleges in Oklahoma. She also 
lectured before teachers’ institutes in 
five counties in Indiana in September. 


Dr. Fannie W. Dunn made two ad- 
dresses October 12 before the rural sec- 
tion of the Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association at Rutland, and on October 
26 she addressed the rural education di- 
vision of the Connecticut State Teachers 
Association. 

As a member of the committee on 
elementary education of the articulation 
commission of the Department of Super- 
intendence, Dr. Dunn attended the com- 
mittee’s meeting in Washington, D. C., 
October 3-5, to make final plans for the 
department’s 1929 yearbook. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs is on 
leave of absence during the academic 
year, 1928-29. Dr. Franklin W. Johnson 
is acting head. 





Dr. Francis T. Spaulding of Harvard 
University is assisting in the depart- 
ment. 


Dr. John R. Clark, recently appointed 
principal of the high school division of 
Lincoln School, is offering a unit of work 
in high school supervision. 


The second number of the Enriched 
Teaching Series, compiled by Dr. Maxie 
N. Woodring and experts in high school 
fields, appeared during the summer. In 
the preparation of this number, The En- 
riched Teaching of Mathematics in the 
High Schools, Dr. Woodring was as- 
sisted by Dr. Vera M. Sanford of Lin- 
coln School. 





Professor Percival M. Symonds’ new 
book, The Nature of Conduct, was pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company dur- 
ing the summer. This book is an at- 
tempt to describe human conduct in terms 
of behavioristic psychology. Most treat- 
ments of human behavior in the past 
have been from the ethical and inspira- 
tional standpoints. This present book 
attempts to define the conceptions of 
character and personality in terms that 
are consistent with this modern point of 
view of psychology. 





The research course in secondary edu- 
cation is undertaking an_ investigation, 
under the direction of Professor 
Symonds, to determine the value of tests 
for educational guidance at the beginning 
of the ninth grade. Testing will be 
carried on in the DeWitt Clinton High 
School of Commerce and the Brooklyn 
Technical High School. In each of these 
schools, about one thousand six hundred 
students will be given tests of academic 
aptitudes, clerical aptitude, mechanical 
aptitude, and educational and activity 
interests. It is hoped that this investi- 
gation will determine the possibility of 
using tests to help boys decide which 
type of secondary education to take. 





Members of the summer class in meas- 
urements in secondary education are co- 
operating with Professor Symonds in 
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validating the 
guage Prognosis Test, which was de- 
veloped by him as part of the work of 
the Modern Foreign Language Inquiry. 


Modern Foreign Lan- 





A new idea in West Virginia, that of 
holding sectional meetings dealing with 
high school problems exclusively, was 
successfully tried for two weeks last 
August by the State Department of Edu- 
cation of West Virginia, under the su- 
pervision of Emerson M. _ Langfitt, 
former Teachers College student, with 
Professor Elbert K. Fretwell as one of 
the principal speakers. 

Meetings were held in Wheeling, 
Clarksburg, Bluefield, and Charleston. 
Various phases of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, based on the state manual, were 
discussed. Plans for 
other extra-curricular 
outlined. 


organization of 


activities were 





Professor Fretwell spoke at five teach- 
ers’ meetings in various sections of the 
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country during October. These included 
Marysville, Mo.; Princeton, Ill.; South 
Bend, Ind.; White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va.; and Utica, N. Y. He is giving 
an extension course on extra-curricular 
activities at Irvington, N. J., Wednesday 
afternoons during the Winter Session. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Professor H. D. Kitson September 19 
addressed the Kiwanis club of Utica, 
N. Y., on vocational guidance. This 
club is projecting plans for a city-wide 
vocational guidance program. 





The October number of the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine contains the voca- 
tional guidance skit, illustrated by a pic- 
ture of the cast, which was written, 
produced, and performed by students of 
Teachers College in connection with the 
installation of Dean Russell last April. 
Several other vocational guidance clubs 
throughout the country have asked per- 
mission to present the skit. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. Frank Pickett, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FANNig W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Besste Lez GaAmpritt, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss KATHERINE I. SHERWIN, Executive Secretary 
of Student Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. ReyNno ups, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers 


y 


College. 
a Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
ql Camp Hill, Pa. 
q Miss Erriz Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Marton SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Alumni Trustees: 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Dean M. G. Neate, School of Education, University of Missouri, Colum- 


bia, Mo. 
a Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
a York City. 


Address all communications to Katherine I. Sherwin, 
Corresponding Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


ArricA—SouTtH Arrica CLus ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Cape Town University of Arkansas 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
Miss Lela W. Aultman 
Miss Agnes Harris 6811 Leland Way 
Auburn, Ala. Hollywood, Calif. 


Cape Town, South Africa 


ALABAMA—STATE CLUB 
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CuHina—East CuHina CLus 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 


ConNECTICUT—NeEw Haven CiLus 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 


CoNNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Dr. Raymond Mosher 
State Normal School 
New Haven, Conn. 


GrorGIA—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gerorcia—StaTe CLus 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


INDIANA—SouUTH BENp CLusB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 


INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Miss McBeth 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


KaNnsAS—WICHITA CLUB 
Miss Christina Rosendale 
Wichita High School 
Wichita, Kan. 


LovuIsIaNA—STATE CLUB 
Prof. Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Maine—State Cius 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 


MaryLANp—StTATE CLus 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Glyndon, Md. 


ACTIVITIES 


MicH!IGAN—ANN Argor CLUB 

Secretary 

Miss Ethyl M. Neelands 

Couzens Hall 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Treasurer 

Miss Edith Bader 

548 Thompson Street 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—BattLe Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MicuicAN—Detroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer 
Miss Jessie Wedin 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—GranpD Rapips CLus 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchings Bellows 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MicHIGAN—NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
CLuB 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Ethel Allen 
1112 S.E. 8th Street 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MisstssippI—STATE CLus 
Mr. Joseph E. Gibson 
McComb, Miss. 


Missourt—Kansas City CiLus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 





Missourt—Srt. Louis Crus 
Mr. H P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Missourt—State Cius 
Miss Clara Evans 
E. C. White School 
Kansas City, Mo. 





New YorkK—Burrato Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NortH CARoLINA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 


Ounto—Akron CLuB 

‘ Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 


Ou1o—ATHENS CLuB 

Mrs. E. B. Smith 

University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 


Oxn10o—CINcINNATI CLUB 

Mr. E. D. Roberts 

Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Cincinnati, O. 


Ou10—CLEVELAND CLUB 
4 Secretary 
4 Miss Liva Biszantz 
r 1131 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 
Treasurer 

Mr. Robert H. Owens 
fi Collinwood High School 
q Cleveland, O. 


4 Oxu10—Kent Cus 
4 Miss Isabelle Hazen 
q Franklin Apartments 


Kent, O. 
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Oun1o—To.epo Cus 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 


OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucy Helen Meacham 
Director of Grades 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA—HARRISBURG CLUB 
Miss Anna P. Harris 
1009 N. 16th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Florence Turner 
Drexel Institute 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Gabino Tabufiar 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 


Texas—STatTe Cius 
Miss Evalina Harrington 
Primary Supervisor, Public Schools 
School Administration Building 
El Paso, Texas 


VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 


VirGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 

West Vircinta—STaTe CLup 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Dept. of Education 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 


WIsconstIn—STATE CLUB 
Miss Flora Menzel 
Milwaukee Teachers Associatic: 
c/o Board of Education 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PRESIDENTS OF CLASSES 





CLASS OF 1916 
Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 
3558 6sth Street 
Woodside, L. I. 


Cass oF 1918 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 


CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
408 Asbury Park Avenue 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 


CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 


CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 


CLASS OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
542 Second Avenue 
Pelham, N. Y. 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF ALUMNI ELECTION 
Alumni Trustee 


DEAN M. G. NEALE 


School of Education 
University of Missouri 


Columbia, Mo. 


The Alumni Association of Teachers College takes 
pleasure in welcoming Dr. Neale to office as Alumni 
Trustee for 1928-1930 
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ALUMNI NOTES 
F. M. Underwood (A.M. 1925), dis- 


trict superintendent of schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., is directing the publication of the 
Supervision Series of the Public School 
Messenger, official publication of the de- 
partment of instruction. 

C. V. Compton (A.M. 1927) has been 
elected to the superintendency of the 
public schools of McCarney, Texas. 

Orlie M. Clem (Ph.D. 1924), of the 
department of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Syracuse University, has recently 
published through Warwick & York, 
Inc., Baltimore, 4 Work Book Syllabus 
in Principles of Education. 

H. L. Gordon (A.M. 1926, Ph.D. 
Yale 1922) was awarded the degree of 
D.H.L.—Doctor of Hebrew Literature 
—at the commencement exercises of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, New York City. 

Rex D. Cleveland (A.M. 1927), of 
Enid, Okla., gave a course in the sum- 
mer session at the University of Missis- 
sippi. It was entitled “Educational As- 
pects of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers.” Later in the 
summer he offered a two weeks’ course 
at the University of Arizona, and follow- 
ing that he returned from Arizona and 
gave a two weeks’ course at the State 
Teachers College at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Myrtle L. Kaufmann (B.S. 1917) is 
the author of “Individual Practice 
Material” for the Lewis and Rowland 
Silent Readers, First and Second, pub- 
lished by John C. Winston Co. This is 
seat-work based upon the reading units 
in the texts. A manual has been pre- 
pared for each group of exercises in the 
two readers. 

Grace Petty (A.M. 1927) attended 
Stanford University during the summer 
session of 1928. She is the rural super- 


visor of Calaveras County, Calif., this 
year. 

Ruth G. Strickland (B.S. 1925) is a 
training teacher in the primary depart- 
ment, State Normal School, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

James E. Blue (A.M. 1926), recently 
principal of the high school at Ironwood, 
Mich., has been elected principal of the 
high school at Rockford, III. 

Elizabeth Louise Steinbrenner (A.M. 
1909) has accepted a position as teacher 
of English at Chatham Hall, Chatham, 
Va., for the coming year. 

Marion J. Wesley (A.M. 1922), who 
has been elementary supervisor of the 
Lynn public schools, Lynn, Mass., for 
the past three years, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent and director of 
elementary education in the public 
schools of the Luzerne County, Pa. 
Miss Wesley, prior to her position as 
head of the elementary department at 
Lynn, served as head of the Quincy and 
Haverhill elementary public schools. 

Julia Joslin (B.S. 1927), who has been 
elementary supervisor of the Haverhill 
public school, Haverhill, Mass., has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by 
Miss Wesley’s resignation and has as- 
sumed her duties as head of the ele- 
mentary department of the public 
schools. 

Frances Ryman (A.M. 1927) is teach- 
ing French in the public schools of 
Flemington, N. J. 

H. Emmett Brown (S.S. 1923), who 
has been teaching science in the high 
school of Ridgewood, N. J., has re- 
signed to accept a position in the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College. On Satur- 
days Mr. Brown will conduct a class for 
teachers on the teaching of physics. 

Laura R. Gifford (S.S. 1924) is the 
new director of Prospect Club, Cleve- 
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land, O., the boarding home for working 
girls, run by the Women’s Protective 
Association. Until recently Miss Gif- 
ford was instructor in home economics 
at Andrews Institute, Willoughby. She 
has also been instructor at Hiram 
House, Cleveland. Before coming to 
Cleveland Miss Gifford was assistant 
state leader of home demonstration in 
Massachusetts and county leader in home 
demonstration in Connecticut, both of 
which positions were under the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Miss 
Gifford also was at one time assistant 
professor of home economics at Kansas 
State Agriculture College, Manhattan, 
Kans. 

Randolph P. Smith (A.M. 1927) is 
one of the psychologists who is conduct- 
ing the personnel study at the high 
school, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. They will attempt to ex- 
plain the apparent backwardness of some 
pupils and the leadership of others in 
curricular standing. 

Olive Moore (A.M. 1928), instruc- 
tor in history at the State Normal 
School, Frostburg, Md., was on leave of 
absence last year for further study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She was a member of the summer school 
staff of Teachers College, offering the 
courses of Professor J. Montgomery 
Gambrill. Miss Moore sailed for 
Europe immediately after summer school 
as a member of a group of six outstand- 
ing leaders in her field, to study the 
working of the World Court. Special 
arrangements were made for this spe- 
cial group to see fully the entire ma- 
chinery of the League of Nations and 
the World Court. Miss Moore re- 
turned to Frostburg in September to 
resume her work. 


Frank M. Quance (Ph.D. 1927) has 
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been appointed to the position of dean 
and professor of education in the Col- 
lege of Education, which was established 
last year in the University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, Canada. 

G. P. Gordon (A.M. 1925) has charge 
of the social science in the Leilehua 
School, Hawaii. 

Maurice Lieberman (B.S. 1928), who 
has been on the teaching staff of Hunter 
College of New York for the last two 
years, has been appointed instructor of 
music in the Brooklyn Branch of Hunter 
College. For the last two summers he 
occupied the post of supervisor of music 
for the Child Study Association of New 
York. 

Susan Bidwell (A.M. 1927) is teach- 
ing geography at the State Normal 
School, New Haven, Conn. She has had 
long experience in the schools of Flint, 
Mich., and Swarthmore, Pa. 

Maryellen Brown (A.M. 1928) is to 
teach the second and third grades at the 
Hudson River Country Day School, 
New York City. For the last two years 
Miss Brown has been a member of the 
staff of the Garden Country Day School 
at Jackson Heights, Long Island, where 
she taught music throughout the junior 
school besides teaching her grade. 

Lucille Martin (S.S. 1928) has been 
engaged to teach the children of the first 
grade in the Hudson River Country Day 
School, New York City. 

Robert L. Doty (S.S. 1927) has been 
appointed to the staff of the National 
Cathedral School for Boys, Mt. St. 
Alban, Washington, D. C. Mr. Doty 
formerly taught at the Freehold Mili- 
tary Academy, Freehold, N. J. 

Henry T. Tyler (A.M. 1927) has 
been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Teachers College 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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C. R. Green (A.M. 1923) is profes- 
sor of health education at Kirksville 
College, Kirksville, Mo. Dr. Green is 
a doctor of osteopathy from the Kirks- 
ville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, 
and was formerly dean of the College of 
Applied Science in connection with the 
osteopathic college. 

William M. Cooper (B.S. 1925), who 
has held the position of extension worker 
and teacher at the State Normal School, 
Elizabeth City, N.C., for the past three 
years, has recently been made dean there. 

Myra A. Logan (A.M. 1928) of Tus- 
keegee, Ala., is the first Negro secretary 
to fill a place on any general staff of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in the country. Miss Logan is a 
graduate of Tuskeege Institute and is 
one of the outstanding leaders in social 
work among Negroes. She has been 
associated with Charles S. Johnson, edi- 
tor of Opportunity, and was for one year 
vice-chairman of the National Student 
Council of the Y.W.C.A. Miss Logan 
will work with the groups of Negro 
girls already organized in the associa- 
tion at Hartford, Conn., and will later 
organize others. Her services will be 
available to any groups of young people 
in the churches whether connected with 


the Y.W.C.A. or not. 


GEORGE MELCHER NOW 
SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS OF KANSAS CITY 


Dr. George Melcher has recently been 
appointed to the superintendency of the 
city schools at Kansas City. Dr. Mel- 
cher is a native Missourian. He re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Drury 
College and the A.M. degree from 
Columbia University; later he was given 
the honorary degree LL.D. from two 
other colleges. Dr. Melcher began teach- 
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ing in his native county, Dade County, 
and served as principal and as superin- 
tendent of two small cities, head of 
mathematics department, Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo., and chief assistant 
to the state superintendent of Missouri, 
and has taught in summer schools of 
many of the leading colleges and univer- 
sities, including State Teachers College 
of Greeley, Colo., University of Mis- 
souri, University of Kansas, Ohio State 
University, and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Melcher went to Kansas City in 
1914 as director of research and ef- 
ficiency. In 1921 he was made assistant 
superintendent of schools of Kansas City, 
in addition to his other work. 


RECENT ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS 


Abbott, F. Maurine—Teacher of 
Latin, The Laurel School, Cleveland, O. 

Aldworth, Eleanore—Teacher of 
health work, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Alger, Eve—Teacher in the pre- 
school, Phebe-Anne Thorne School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Allen, Lyman R.—Superintendent of 
schools, Templeton Union, Hubbards- 
ton, Phillipston, Royalston, Templeton, 
Mass. 

Amato, Mary J.—Supervisor of art, 
elementary grades, Cranford, N. J. 

Andrew, W. W.—Superintendent of 
schools, Rocky River, O. 

Assel, Gail—Instructor 
high school, Leonia, N. J. 

Bailey, D. L—Director of rural edu- 
cation, Western Illinois Teachers Col- 
lege, MaComb, III. 

Baker, G. Derwood—Principal of the 
South Pasadena Junior High School, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


in English, 
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Baker, Paul G.—Teacher of history, 
Union High School, Union, N. J. 

Bamesberger, Velda—Director of ele- 
mentary education, Public Schools, To- 
ledo, O. 

Barber, Frances—Supervisor of obser- 
vation school, Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Barber, Genevieve —Thompson—Head 
of department of physical education for 
women, and associate professor, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Barnett, Roberta—Professor of read- 
ing, public speaking and drama, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Bates, Belle—Acting head of art de- 
partment, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 

Baxter, Louise—Instructor in textiles 
and clothing, Philadelphia School of In- 
dustrial Arts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beck, Minna M.—Head of art depart- 
ment, Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Ala. 

Beery, Leon F.—Supervisor of music, 
City Schools, Brunswick, N. J. 

Bellinger, Celia—Grade teaching and 
critic work, Academy of the New 
Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

Benson, Velma E.—Teacher of grades 
four and five, Boulevard School, Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, O. 

Biddle, William W.—Teacher of\ sci- 
ence, Hessian Hills School, Croton\on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Bidwell, Susan—Instructor in geog- 
raphy, State Normal School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Biggs, Esther M.—-Teacher of Eng- 
lish, The Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Billings, Grace—Assistant to cafe- 


teria director, Margaret Louisa Home, 
New York City. 
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Bingham, Josephine M.—Parish 

worker, First Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 

Blackmar, Mary K.—lInstructor in 


English, Hunter College, New York 
City. 

Blanpied, C. C.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Bloxton, Mrs. Adelaide—Instructor in 
home economics, East Carolina State 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Bly, John M.—Assistant professor of 
education and psychology, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

Boulden, Ruth—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Alcuin Preparatory School, New 
York City. 

Bowes, Mrs. L. B.—Dean of the 
Highland Manor Country School and 
Junior College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Brady, Marna V.—Instructor in danc- 
ing and physical education, Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa. 

Brasie, Muriel—Assistant professor of 
clothing and costume design, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Brink, Dorothy G.—Teacher of Latin, 
Maywood Junior High School, May- 
wood, N. J. 

Brislawn, Margaret-—Dietitian in 
girls’ dormitory, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 

Britt, Martha—Instructor in textiles 
and clothing, MacDonald College, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

Broady, Knute—Associate professor of 
school administration, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Brubacher, John S.—Assistant profes- 
sor of education, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bruce, C. Elizabeth—Head of depart- 
ment of home economics, Guilford Col- 
lege, N. C. 
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Brunaud, Lydie—Teacher of French, 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 

Bryant, William M.—Critic teacher 
of English, Ohio University, Athens, O. 

Bryson, Ida V.—Assistant instructor 
in physical education, Ball Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind. 

Burgard, E. H.—Teacher of history, 
The University School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Burgard, Madge J.—Teacher in fine 
and industrial arts department, State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Carpenter, Florence E—vTeacher of 
music, elementary school, Knotts Island, 
N.C. 

Carpenter, W. W.—Professor of edu- 
cational administration, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Carr, B. Frances—Supervisor of first 
grade, Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Carter, Arletta—Supervisor of physi- 
cal education, Halsted School, Yonkers, 
s&s 

Cass, Earle M.—Assistant to the di- 
rector, General Motors Institute of 
Technology, Flint, Mich. 

Cassidy, Mary C.—Teacher of gen- 
eral science and chemistry, East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Chase, Eleanor F.—lInstructor in in- 
organic chemistry, Framingham Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass. 

Chase, W. Linwood—Assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Chevillon, Blanche — Instructor in 
Latin and French, high school, Shore- 
wood, Wis. 

Chillrud, F. C.—Assistant professor of 
education, Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Christofferson, H. C.—Professor of 
mathematics, Miami University, Oxford, 


O. 


Clark, Ruth M.—Teacher in the ele- 
mentary school, Greenacres, Scarsdale, 
N. Y¥. 

Coffin, Olivia M.—Teacher of meth- 
ods, Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Coleman, Evelyn H.—Supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Shelby, N. C. 

Collie, J. M.—Head of department of 
education, Western College, Oxford, O. 

Conahey, Nora—Teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, High School, Metuchen, 
a Be , 

Cornell, F. G.—Principal of junior 
high school department, Parker School, 
Snyder, N. Y. 

Corthell, Gladys L.—Teacher of 
Latin, The May School, Boston, Mass. 

Cowden, M.—Teacher of first and 
second grades, Elementary School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

Cowie, George H., Jr.—Principal of 
Hurden-Looker School, Hillside, N. J. 

Craighill, Eleanor R.—Acting head of 
art department, William and Mary Col- 
lege, Williamsburg, Va. 

Creaser, Marian L.—Teacher of fine 
arts, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Crissman, Edith—Dietitian, North- 
field Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 

Crosley, Wilbur D.—Principal of 
Mount Holly High School, Mount 
Holly, N. J. 

Crooks, Helene—Head of French de- 
partment, Dearborn Morgan School, 
Orange, N. J. 

Crowell, Victor L., Jr—Head of bi- 
ology department, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Curtis, Alice Winnette—Head of 


Latin department, High School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

Daniels, Elna—Teacher of correctives 
and hygiene, Maryland State Normal 
School, Towson, Md. 
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Beatrice—Teacher of fourth 


Davis, 
grade, Public School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Davis, Minnie Lee—Supervisor of 
kindergarten-primary grades, Public 
Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

Delzell, Mark W.—Superintendent of 
schools, Clay Center, Nebr. 

Deming, Leon J.—Superintendent of 
schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Dewsnap, Clara—Teacher of third 
grade, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City. 

Dillard, Florence B.—Teacher of 
mathematics, Senior High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Dimmitt, Luther M.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 

Dion, Raymond P.—Instructor in elec- 
tricity, Hagerstown High School, Hag- 
erstown, Md. 

Dodds, Clarence L.—Teacher of 
French and dramatics, High School, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Douglas, Wayne L.—Principal of 
Schaaf Junior High School, Cleveland, 
O. 

Dow, Emily R.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 

Duggan, Anne §.—Head of physical 
education department, Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Mo. 

Elsaser, Esther K.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish and history, Ramapo Valley Day 
School, Suffern, N. Y. 

Emerson, Margot—-Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Harley School, Rochester, N. Y. 

English, Miriam—Instructor in danc- 
ing, Florida State College, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Erwin, J. B.—Teacher of mathemat- 
ics, Park School, Baltimore, Md. 

Everett, Samuel H.—Teacher of the 
social studies, Horace Mann School, 
New York City. 
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Everts, Ora Lee—Director of kinder- 
garten-primary training, State Normal 
School, Glassboro, N. J. 

Fassett, Jessie T.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Public Schools, Closter, N. J. 

Faulkner, Alice W.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, George School, George School, Pa. 

Fay, Agnes, Elizabeth—Supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Great Neck, L. I. 

Field, Helen A.—Professor of educa- 
tion, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Flagg, Marion—Head of department 
of music, Horace Mann School, New 
York City. 

Foulks, Carol—Instructor in Spanish, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fowler, Julia C.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten—first grade, The Buxton Coun- 
try Day School, Short Hills, N. J. 

French, Katharine—Teacher of cloth- 
ing, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 

Fulton, Lucy—Head of homemaking 
department, Bradford Academy, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 

Gilmore, Alfrieda—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Lincoln Consolidated School, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

Gray, Rena—Home _ demonstration 
agent, Belknap County, Laconia, N. H. 

Grimme, Madeline, C.—Instructor in 
home economics, Junior High School, 
Newton, N. J. 

Hagenbuch, Pearl E.—Teacher of fine 
arts, Public Schools, Passaic, N.J. 

Hand, Irene—Critic teacher of Eng- 
lish, Senior High School, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, O. 

Hawkins, Emma M.—Teacher of 
French, Emma Willard School, Troy, 
_§} 2 

Hayden, MHenrietta— Professor of 
chemistry, Greenville Woman's College, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Headrick, Luke B.—Teacher of vo- 
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cational guidance and general science, 
Summit, N. J. 

Heller, Elsie B.—National student 
secretary, National Board, Y.W.C.A., 
New York City. 

Henderson, Mary S.—Dean of girls, 
Columbia High School, South Orange, 
N. J. 

Hentz, Olivia W.—Manager of Phila- 
delphia Women’s City Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Hermann, Elizabeth B.—Demonstra- 
tion teacher, University Elementary 
School, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Heinrich, Desdamona—lInstructor in 
foods and home economics, New York 
University, New York City. 

Higgins, Stella—Critic teacher of 
eighth grade, State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 

High, Leon C.—Principal of Teaneck 
Township High School, West Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

Hoben, Alice M.—Editorial assistant, 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 
New York City. 

Holme, Mrs. Ada Collins—Dean of 
Women, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla. 

Hook, Lucyle—Teacher of English and 
dramatics, High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Hubbell, Helen J.—Nutrition special- 
ist, Cornell University Extension Ser- 
vice, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jamison, Mary L.—Teacher of kin- 
dergarten, demonstration school, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Jones, Galen—Principal of Senior 
High School, Reading, Pa. 

Jones, Lucy E.—Teacher of nutrition, 
Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Jones, Ruth Eliza—Critic teacher of 
third grade, New Paltz Normal School, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 

Krieger, Laura B. M.—Assistant in 
educational psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City, and school psychologist in Friends’ 
Seminary, New York City. 

Lacy, Elizabeth—Instructor in tex- 
tiles and clothing, Drexel Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Laughlin, Aleta—Teacher of home- 
making, High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Leske, Laura—lInstructor in millinery 
and clothing, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
i Bs 

Lewton, Opal S.—Supervisor of kin- 
dergarten and primary grades, Public 
Schools, Lansing, Mich. 

Lothrop, Mary—Critic 
Ohio University, Athens, O. 

Lynch, C. Maude H.—lInstructor in 
English, Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

MacArthur, Grace—Dean of women, 
Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 

McClelland, W. H.—Supervising prin- 
cipal of public schools, Eastchester, N. Y. 

McDonald, T. N.—lInstructor in fine 
arts, Washington State Teachers Col- 
lege, Ellensburg, Wash. 

McEwen, Ethel M.—Critic teacher of 
physical education, High School, Ohio 
University, Athens, O. 


supervisor, 


[To be continued in the December Record| 





